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342 BOOKS ON TRIAL 
INDEX CATALOGS 
CREATIVE READING 345 We receive many letters asking 
Your SENSE OF THEATRE . 354 whether we publish a catalog. 
JUVENILE 357 The answer is that we do not. Books 
ON TRIAL serves, to a considerable ex- 
SPIRITUAL 358 tent, as a catalog. You will notice that 
we make it a point to show the name 
of the author as well as the publisher 
REVIEWS and the price with each book. Book 
America’s Ficutinc Panes. . 361 distributors’ catalogs usually do not 
show the publishers’ names but we wish 
APOSTLE OF THE FRONT LINES 347 to do everything possible to make it 
BaTTLE Is THE Pay OFF 344 convenient for our subscribers to order 
BREBEUF AND His BRETHREN 360 books. y F 
Booxs ON TRIAL brings together in 
Best SHORT STORIES 370 one place the names of books of all 
CHALLENGE TO MARION 369 leading publishers. It does not go into 
346 detailed descriptions but the comments 
c/o esmenrm . indicate the nature of the book as well 
FRAMEWORK OF BATTLE 353 as giving an idea of its worth. 
FrEE MAN . 344 Eight times a year Books ON TRIAL 
371 brings you information on about 150 
GARLAND OF STRAW . : of the more important books. Thous- 
Gop AND Evi . . 346 ands of individuals in libraries depend 
— 9 upon it for their information and a 
. PONS . - rapidly increasing number of alert, pro- 
JESTER’S PRAYER . 360 _— gressive dealers are making use of it 
JONATHAN’s DAUGHTER 346 practically in the same way that they 
LIBERAL EDUCATION RE-EXAMINED 346 would nee 6 eutaing i note-awe. 
We are always anxious to be of the 
Mystery FICTION 345 greatest help possible and will be happy 
NoneE But THE LoNELY HEART . 370 at all times to receive suggestions as 
THE REPUBLIC 342 to how we might further increase our 
usefulness. 
SPLENDOR STAYS 361 Sa ed 
TAMBOURINE, TRUMPET AND 
Daum . 347 Richard James Hurley’s review of 
TOUCHED BY THE THORN . 354 The Song of Tekakwitha will be pub- 
TrEE Grows IN BROOKLYN 370 __ lished next month. 
TRESPASSERS 369 Dr. Hurley of the department of Li- 
brary Science, Catholic University, 
Wxat To Do WitH Itaty 369 = Washington, is chairman of National 
Wuat OTHER ANSWER : 359 Catholic Book Week. 
(ADVERTISEMENTS) 
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Historical 


The Republic 
Charles A. Beard Viking, $3.00 


Review by Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., Ad- 
visory Board member 


This is perhaps the most interesting 
book that Professor Beard has written, 
It has as its sub-title the phrase, “‘Con- 
versation on Fundamentals.” It is pre- 
cisely that, presenting in its twenty-one 
chapters a series of imaginary conversa- 
tions. Such topics as the following ones 
are considered and debated: How close- 
ly should we be bound today by the 
Constitution? How free is speech? What 
are the limits of religious freedom? 
How far should government invade the 
domain of business? . . . Many others 
equally important are treated. The 
author is presented as guiding the con- 
versation and contributing most of the 
material, but others in the group pre- 
sent practically all other imaginable 
points of view. Beard’s arguments are 
consistently in favor of an observance 
of the Constitution. One need not be 
an expert in political science to profit 
from this book; in fact, it is written 
for those who do not consider them- 
selves such. 


Some who have disagreed with 
Beard’s economic interpretation of his- 
tory may condemn this book in ad- 
vance. That would be a mistake, since 
this volume is not dictatorial in tone 
or treatment. The author is willing to 
admit, for example, in the chapter en- 
titled “Democracy and Rights Under 
the Constitution” that tyranny may re- 
sult under democracy. His analyses of 
the attitudes of Washington, Jefferson, 
and Lincoln toward the Constitution are 
exceptionally fine. It is unfortunate that 
Dr. Beard does not hold with the 
framers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, that men “are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights.” 
He would not then say, “All human 
rights rest on the moral standards of 
the community and the nation —on 
habits, sentiments and practices favor- 
able to the expression and enjoyment 
of such rights” (p. 39). The same point 
of view is repeated elsewhere in the 
book (p. 296). Apart from this un- 
acceptable doctrine, there is a great 
deal in the book which nearly everyone 
will find informational and provocative. 
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Rush! Rush! 


Judging from present indications it 
is possible that by Christmas we may 
have nothing left on our shelvés but 
dust. 

We have three times as many em- 
ployees as when we started publishing 
Books On TriaAt and have acquired 
more space—every nook and cranny of 
which is filled with books. But when 
these are gone we don’t know what may 
happen. 

Several important titles scheduled for 
September did not appear on publica- 
tion date. One publisher tells us an 
entire first printing had to be rejected 
because of faulty workmanship, and 
cannot be reprinted for six weeks. 


No Single Copy Shipments! 

Reprints that were formerly put 
through in three weeks now require 
three months. One large distributor 
could not make shipments because they 
were out of package cord, and others 
are considering discontinuing shipping 
single orders altogether, because of the 
shortage of’ corrugated or fibre board 
for packing. 

With 30,000 employees gone from 
the post-office department into mili- 
tary service, transportation will be more 
and more slowed up as the inevitable 
Holiday rush approaches. 


Give Service Men a Chance 
As we mentioned before, it is prac- 
tically a patriotic duty to get every item 
of shipping done as soon as possible— 
and, as a means of saving trouble and 
embarrassment to all concerned, we 
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A Book That Will Endure 
A Book for the Times 


1 
Gilbert Keith Chesterton 
Maisie Ward Sheed S & W, $4.50 


Comment by Contributing Editor John 
O’Connor, author of Literary Cavalcade 





again urge that every possible order for 
books needed by Christmas be placed 
immediately. 


Demands Increasing—Supplies 
Decreasing! 

Last year some 200,000,000 pounds 
of paper were used in producing books. 
There have been cuts already and more 
restrictions are coming, whereas the 
book demand is increasing. 

Books are not rationed to the pub- 
lic, but are being apportioned to dealers 
on a basis of their previous purchases. 
Smaller type faces may be expected, 
and less attractive printing by next 


year. 

Publishers of greeting cards have 
been limited to 60% by weight of the 
paper used in 1942. Many dealers are 
already unable to find Christmas cards, 
and once present stocks are sold out, 
there will be, in most cases, no re-orders 
possible. 

One publisher says: 

“The expression ‘out of stock’ 
will continue with us for months. 
The buying public knows it is 
labor shortage and paper shortage 
and distinct cloth shortage. 

“Orders will be filled in the 
order of their receipt and in line 
with our ability to produce... 
we can promise no deliveries and 
you must take books as and when 
our printers and binders make 
deliveries.” 


The Second Six Months Will Be Worse 


Montgomery Ward & Company re- 
ports that for the six months of this 
year it required an average of 4,000 
employees to handle mail orders which 
could not be filled, and to return $55,- 
000,000 to disappointed customers. We 
mention this as a hint to those who 
want books for Christmas. 

By all means order as quickly as 
possible and, if you can do so, mame 
a second choice. Dont wait for 
December. 


—a regular weekly column in numerous 
newspapers. 

It is extremely difficult to review such 
a book. It is impossible to convey its 
meaning, its value to us all. Once you 
know the works of Chesterton you re- 
turn to them. Once you have read this 
indispensable book you will return to it 
again and again. It is a landmark in 
modern letters. ... 

This book will endure, for it is Ches- 
terton who is on every page of it. I am 
not exaggerating when I say that every 
person interested in literature, in life 
—and in the problems of our day should 
have this book. If you knew him by 
hearsay alone, it is the best introduc- 
tion you could find. There should be a 
revival of Chesterton after this work 
has had its effect—and this should lead 
to a revival of sound thinking. It is the 
story of a great soul—probably the 
greatest of our day. 

The author, besides having known 
the intellectual giant for over a gener- 
ation, also had access to his family’s 
papers. She knew his brother Cecil, to 
whom he was greatly devoted. Belloc, 
his friend, associate and companion for 
years, supplied material. H. G. Wells, 
George Bernard Shaw, Maurice Baring, 
Msgr. Ronald Know, Msgr. O’Connor 
(“Father Brown”) . . . all contributed 
to the notes of the faithful author. The 
correspondence that continued between 
Shaw and Chesterton reveals a different 
Shaw than legend and publicity have 
brought us. The letters of Chesterton 
to his wife reveal a Chesterton we might 
have never known. 

Few Americans know of the part 
played by Gilbert and Cecil Chesterton 
and Belloc in the famous Marconi scan- 
dal of years ago, but it is all here and 
far from dull. What alarmed Chesterton 
and Belloc was not the scandal itself so 
much, as its implications of who was 
really governing England. Time has 
proved them right... . 

It is not an ordinary biography, for 
the subject was far from being an 
ordinary man. It is a lengthy work, 
running on toward 700 pages, but so 
varied and so universal were the inter- 
ests of G.K.C. that another 700 wouid 
not discourage but spur the real 
Chesterton devotee. 
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A Theme of Freedom 


The Free Man 

Conrad Richter Knopf, $1.75 
2 
Reviewed by Staff Member Kathleen 
Worst, Lancaster, Pa. 

The Free Man is a robust little tale of 
the Pennsylvania Dutch, who came to 
this country seeking freedom, but who 
for the first four or five years were verl- 
table slaves. The story is interesting 
because it shows that freedom is not 
the product of any particular kind of 
government or way of life, but of man’s 
passion for justice and his willingness 
to die to see it established. 

The author respects and admires the 
Pennsylvania Dutch; he knows their 
history, their customs, and their dia- 
lect, which, by the way, he says is not 
“a corruption of German... but a 
more ancient, earthy, and less serious- 
hearted tongue.” He has used the dia- 
lect generously in both conversation 
and narration, but only rarely does it 
confuse the reader. For the most part, 
his story has the sturdy independence 
and unaffected straightforwardness of 
the people about whom he is writing. 

Henner Dellicker, a yellow-haired 
boy of eighteen, came to America from 
the Palatinate with the fierce desire to 
be “free and equal.” So strong was his 
spirit that he survived the horrors of 
the crowded ship, the death by starva- 
tion of his parents, and even his in- 
denture as a servant in the Bayley 
home in Philadelphia, to become Henry 
Free, Berks County miller and iron- 
monger, author of his own Declara- 
tion of Independence, lieutenant with 
Washington’s First Defenders, and 
member of the Continental Congress. 

The story is surprisingly short for 
an historical novel. Mr. Richter had a 
wealth of material at his command, but 
he chose to tell in detail the story of 
his hero only from his eighteenth to his 
twenty-first year. The rest of that 
amazing career he telescopes into a few 
pages. Restraint such as this is char- 
acteristic of this author, but not of 
many others in the same field. With 
this story it is a bit disappointing, be- 
cause, although the form is good, the 
material is so fresh and interesting that 
the reader would like to know more 
about these people. The characteriza- 
tion is clear, but in no way deep; there 
is very little description of nature, 
though the country around Philadelphia 
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and Reading is beautiful indeed. The 
author is interested not so much in the 
details of Pennsylvania Dutch life 
which have appeared in various novels, 
but in the theme of freedom as it is 
symbolized by these people, and from 
that point of view the novel is ad- 
mirable. 
* 2 *& 


With “‘The Rangers”’ 


An All-Night March—and a Battle 


3 
The Battle Is the Pay-off 

Capt. Ralph Ingersoll Harcourt, $2.00 
A veteran of the first World War, In- 
gersoll was the center of a controversy 
before enlisting in the present war. He 
claimed exemption, I believe, on the 
grounds that as editor of the New York 
newspaper, PM, he was in an essential 
occupation. 

At 42, he found himself quite un- 
happy on entering service, but the time 
soon came when the matter of physical 
comfort grew suddenly insignificant. 
He began to be a soldier, and at the 
opening of the book he is in North 
Africa. 

Member of an Engineer’s unit, he was 
assigned to go as a regular officer with 
a “heavy weapons company” of the 
Rangers on a raid between Gafsa and 
E] Guettar. 

In describing the events leading up 
to the actual fighting Ingersoll works 
in a great deal of incidental informa- 
tion which makes absorbing reading. 
He was a brilliant writer and sees with 
the eye of a journalist. 

Ingersoll’s descriptions of the many 
details necessary to a successful attack 
will absorb any civilian’s interest. The 
fighting he describes so vividly took 
place on only a small area in the 
mountains of Tunis, but the happenings 
of the all-night march and the surprise 
attack are no doubt being duplicated on 
every battle front. “I wanted you,” he 
says, “‘to see a battlefield as I saw it.” 
. . . “Perhaps I should have written of 
training instead . . . but the battle is 
the pay-off. It is what training is for.” 


Burn the Barracks? 

In emphasizing the importance of 
training the author brings out a strik- 
ing fact: the battalion involved suffered 
more casualties in training than during 
the first six months action in Africa! 
When men are really well-conditioned, 
living in the field is no hardship at all. 
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But they must be trained, and if the 
author was to pray for a miracle, he 
says it would be that every barracks in 
U. S. might burn down—so that the 
men, instead of complaining when the 
temperature inside dropped to sixty, 
would learn the things necessary for 
their survival when they meet the short 
and violent interludes during which 
battles are won or lost. 


They’re in the Army Now 

One of the most popular songs, he 
says, commiserates with the civilian 
who has to make his own bed now that 
he is in the army. When men are well 
conditioned emotionally they will see a 
nice dry blanket and good hard ground 
not as a hardship but as a luxury. “For 
God’s sake, Mr. and Mrs. American 
people, do not think that the officer 
who is putting Johnny through his 
paces in a training camp is abusing 
him; he is saving his life—and he is 
saving your future.” 

If a man is well prepared, he will 
win and the odds on his being killed 
will go way, way down. Men are not in 

*danger 24 hours of the days, 30 days of 
the month, but they must be ready for 
danger when it comes. 

A good, clean, fascinating book, A 
little profanity under the stress of bat- 
tle, but nothing suggestive or obscene. 

The author has something to tell and 
is not under the compulsion that seems 
to motivate so many of our cheap writ- 
ers—the obsession to substitute blas- 
phemy and what not else for their own 
deficiencies and lack of talent. Ingersoll 
is writing about real fighting men. 

* * * 


COMING REVIEWS 


Gilbert Keith Chesterton will be re 
viewed next month by Cyril Clemens, 
nephew of Mark Twain, and president 
of the International Mark Twain 
Society. 

Theodore Maynard’s Orestes Brow 
son will be reviewed by Doran Whalen, 
author of an earlier Brownson biog: 
raphy, Granite for God’s House. 

Joseph J. Reilly, author of Books 
and Men ($2.50) will be represented. 

Vik. 


The Dove Flies South 
James A. Hyland’s forthcoming book 
(Nov. 10th) will be Bruce’s featured 
fall novel. Fictionized but accurate pic- 
ture of the Negro problem. - 
Price not announced. 
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CREATIVE READING 


By N. Elizabeth Monroe 
Author, Educator and Lecturer 


A continuation of the series which began in the September issue. Read- 
ers will note that this column is really a course of study in the novel. 


ISCUSSING the means of increas- 

ing our enjoyment of fiction, I 

have already talked about the 
reader’s adjustment to the situation 
from which the action of a novel 
springs or to the way of life described. 
In this paper I want to discuss point 
of view, both as it affects the reader 
and the writer. 


Varying Viewpoints—The Omniscient 


The older novelists almost always 
used the omniscient point of view; that 
is to say, the author knew what was 
happening in every part of the story 
and could go in and out of every char- 
acter’s mind. The reader was never very 
conscious of him; if he stopped to think, 
he knew there was an author behind the 
scenes, but he was absorbed in the 
story, and that was enough. Occasion- 
ally, as in Thackeray, the novelist would 
open the curtain and talk to his readers. 
That was pleasant, almost like a fireside 
chat, where author and reader could 
turn the story over in their minds. 

This point of view is still good. Wal- 
pole’s last novel, unfinished at the time 
of his death in June, 1941, uses the 


. omniscient point of view to tell a ro- 


mantic story of the early seventeenth 
century in England. The novel, Kath- 
erine Christian, spans the period from 
the death of Queen Elizabeth to Crom- 
well’s uprising; it moves back and forth 
between country and court and forward 
through the centuries. It is hard to see 
how any other point of view could have 
done all this without putting a strain on 
the reader’s attention and the writer’s 
art. The story’ is romantic in the ex- 
treme, puts too much emphasis on scan- 
dals and unsavoury adventures, and 
does not always stop to substantiate 
character or action. Some of this is due, 
of course, to the fact that Walpole’s 
hand was stopped before the novel had 
been completed. 

The Spanish Lady by Maurice Walsh 
uses the same method, because the story 
is in the tradition of Scott and Cooper, 
I spite of its high flown romance, 
Which goes beyond all imaginings of the 
fomantic story-tellers of the past. The 


opening scene has a homely quality that 
puts the reader at his ease. A Spanish 
traveller descends from the train at a 
lonely station in the Scotch highlands 
to find there is no one to meet him. 
The station master and postman con- 
sider his plight, and while these conver- 
sations go on one learns a bit about this 
highland region. The setting is perfect 
for love or adventure. 


Another Viewpoint—The Dramatic 


The dramatic point of view throws 
everything into the form of drama, and 
has the advantage of keeping the read- 
er’s attention at a high pitch, but the 
disadvantage of taking too long to get 
through with the story. Sholokhov’s two 
volume novel about the Don Cossacks 
is a remarkable example of the sus- 
tained use of this method. Every small 
detail in these novels is dramatized; for 
instance, an old man, anxious to get 
away from the endless fighting, goes 
along the roads limping on both legs, 
though lame in only one. His son rec- 
ognizes him and orders him to forget 
the second limp and also to return to 
the battle. Although this book is the 
work of a communist, it is objective and 
absorbing in its sustained narrative and 
its brilliant use of the dramatic method. 

Many modern novelists have experi- 
mented with point of view, sometimes 
confining it to one person or to two or 
three, or moving it back and forth from 
one mind to another in order to give 
the whole truth about an incident or 
person. The Thibaults by Roger Martin 
du Gard uses the latter method with 
very good results. A young boy, think- 
ing his literary gifts depend on his 
escaping from home and school, goes to 
call on one of his professors before run- 
ning away. The professor, relating the 
incident to the boy’s brother, represents 


himself as a wise and learned man who - 


has sacrificed his gift by staying at 
home in conventional circles, but later 
when the boy relates the incident, he 
describes a vain and pompous man 
who is almost pathetic in his efforts to 
strut and cover up his poverty of mind 
and body. The truth of this encounter 


lies somewhere between these descrip- 
tions. The Thibaults, by the way, is one 
of the few memorable books of recent 
years, but its companion, Summer 1914 
is a disappointment, because it tries to 
substitute impassioned discussion of 
communism and pacifism and other 
ideologies of the drama of life. 
(Continued on page 368) 
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Detective Stories 


Mystery Fiction: Theory and 
Technique. 

Marie F. Rodell D S & P, $2.00 
John S. Kennedy in Transcript, Hart- 
ford: “ ... aimed at those who want 
to write detective stories not at those 
who like to read them. 

“What is a detective story? The 
simon-pure ‘whodunit’ must contain a 
genuine detective, professional or ama- 
teur. It must contain a criminal, gen- 
erally unknown until the denouement, 
though this rule of anonymity has been 
violated for the sake of novelty. It must 
contain a conflict between the detec- 
tive and the criminal in which the de- 
tective, by the exercise of his various 
gifts of analytical skill, intuition, char- 
acter reading and the like, tries to dis- 
cover the identity of the criminal, 
who in turn attempts by all means in 
his power to conceal that identity. 
There must be a crime worthy of the 
narrative, usually the crime of murder. 
Above all the whole procedure of the 
story must be conducted with due rec- 
ognition of the existence of the civil 
law, guarding the rights of all... . 

“From this description it will be 
seen that puzzle stories, mystery stories, 
crime stories, escape stories and tales 
of deduction and analysis are not in 
themselves detective stories. . . . As 
John Carter says, in a quotation well 
known to students of that form of the 
writer’s art, ‘a detective story, within 
the meaning of the act, must be mainly 
occupied with detection.’ ... 

“. .. we learn that the best advice 
to intending authors of detective stories 
is, ‘Don’t write them.’ The average suc- 
cessful novel in this field earns under 
five hundred dollars for its creator. The 
skill required is great and purely pro- 
fessional. Reading them however is an- 
other matter. Even the great have not 
disdained to escape the cares and trou- 
bles of this mad world in the pages of: 
a good detective story.” 
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Recommends Revival 
of Liberal Arts 
5 


Liberal Education Re-Examined 

A committee of the American Council of 

Learned Societies (Thedore Greene, Chair- 

man, and Charles Fries, Henry Wriston, 

William Dighton) Harper, $2.00 
Comment by Staff Member John J. 
Hooyboer, Univ. of Portland, Oregon. 

This small book presents the well- 
considered opinion of its authors that 
liberal education, the balanced pres- 
entation of all phases of culture and 
learning, is a primary need for a world 
that is to have democratic living as its 
aim and ideal. 

A committee was appointed by the 
American Council of Learned Societies 
to investigate and evaluate liberal edu- 
cation in the light of present day needs. 
The occasion for this move was the 
almost universal sense of frustration 
and disillusionment which followed 
World War I, and which tended to dis- 
card all previous ideas as failures. Since 
“liberal arts” had been the core of the 
traditional education, many sought to 
scrap it for something new and more 
fitted to our day and its needs. 

The argument of the book is emi- 
nently sound and constitutes a well- 
organized marshalling of all the reasons 
for maintaining and fostering liberal 
education. It warns against mistaking 
forms for substance. The authors point 
out that “in a democracy, formal in- 
struction must be directed to three ob- 
jectives: 1) individual welfare, 2) re- 
sponsible citizenship and political lead- 
ership, and 3) vocational and profes- 
sional competence,” and go on to show 
that liberal education is needed on all 
of these scores. 

Very interesting to educators and stu- 
dents of integration will be the align- 
ment of subjects that the committee 
considers essential in a liberal educa- 
tion and the direct and indirect values 
attributed to each. This book will en- 
able devotees of liberal education to give 
a more articulate defense of the “faith 
that is in them.” 

SS * * 


Largely Puerile 
6 


c/o Postmaster 
“St. George” Crowell, $2.00 


While groping for words to express my 
opinion of this book I came across 


what the Book-of-the-Month Club News 
says was the 23-year old author’s origi- 
nal dedication. The dedication now 
reads, “To Phoebe,”—the author hav- 
ing reluctantly consented to this con- 
densation. As originally written, it 
read: “To Phoebe, in Memory of the 
Many Happy Hours We Spent Wrapped 
in Each Other’s Arms in Walt’s High- 
way Cafe,””— Phoebe being now an- 
other man’s wife. 

And that, I think gives a fair idea 
of the intelligence of the author and 
the character of the book. 

The News says further that anyone 
who wishes he had gone overseas with 
a friend or relative will get the same 
effect much more easily by reading the 
book — whereas I think taking the 
reader overseas is a waste of time. The 
author could have whistled at as many 
girls and “suffered” as much trying to 
confine himself “to two-hour drinking 
stretches” without ever leaving Min- 
neapolis. 

Somehow I just refuse to believe that 
the picture as presented represents any 
large percentage of either Minnesota 
University’s students, or Uncle Sam’s 
fighting forces. And if there was any- 
thing even remotely resembling “gay 
and infectious” humor in the original 
manuscript, as claimed in the blurbs, 
the censor did a good job in removing 
it. —A. B. 

x 


New England Home 
7 


Jonathan’s Doorstep 

Helen Clark Fernald Longmans, $2.25 
Reviewed by Helen S. Moore, Antioch, 
Tennessee. 

To tie the past into the present is at 
best a tedious task. Helen Clark Fer- 
nald has woven an interesting tale 
around the doorstep of an old New Eng- 
land house and the effect it had upon 
the various descendants of the origin 
builder. ' 

Caroline Cornelia Thacher is the 
daughter of the present owner of 
Thacher House, built in 1691, now 
famous for the part it has played in 
each period of American history. In her 
junior year at college C. C. becomes 
aware of her father’s financial difficul- 
ties. During the first semester she finds 
a part time position caring for refugee 
children at a settlement. 

Christmas Holidays unfold new prob- 
lems which force her to accept even 


more responsibility and return to college 
is out of the question. New horizons 
open when Martin Bell comes on from 
California with a keen interest in the 
background of Thacher House; also he 
is an executive member of the Interna. 
tional League, a placement bureau for 
foreign students. 

C. C. is gradually pulled into the 
“League.” Ted Thacher, in the Navy, 
comes home filled with distrust for the 
Japanese and the shadows of war. All 
of the young people sense the shift of 
world problems to their lives. 

A miniature peace conference at 
Thacher House postpones plans, but 
January 1942 finds the house sold and 
each member fully aware that “war is 
a job to be done.” 

As a juvenile historical novel this 
volume is excellent, light, yet contain- 
ing enough fact to give the story weight. 
The personalities of Thacher House are 
characterized by action rather than de- 
tailed description, and undoubtedly 
would hold the interest of a youthful 
reader. For the advanced reader the 
conversation and style are on the naive 
side. If the purpose of the book ‘is to 
increase interest in foreign students and 
activities, then it fulfills this purpose to 
a limited extent. 

x we 


Joad 
8 


God and Evil 

C.E. M. Joad Harper, $3.00 
Reviewed by Contributing Editor Mary 
L. Dunn. 


Mr. Joad has long been accepted as 
one of England’s outstanding philoso 
phers; in his lectures and in his books 
he has opposed the religious view of 
the universe as being unacceptable to 
reason. Now, after thirty years of: ag- 
nosticism, he has begun to feel the need 
of religion, as a personal need and as 4 
source of strength in the world to oppose 
the powers of evil now so prevalent and 
so powerful. He writes: “I want strength 
ening and comforting with a strength 
that I cannot provide for myself, with 
a comfort that must come from with 
out, if I am to find life tolerable in 4 
world as ugly and as menacing as this 
one has become. This need for strength 
and comfort . . . demands for its satis 
faction the help and love of a God to 
Whom I can communicate my distress 
and with Whom I can make contact if 
prayer.” 
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Rejects His Former Props 


In the light of this urgent need, he 
has re-examined the philosophies of 
Creative and Emergent Evolution, for- 
merly accepted by him, and found them 
inadequate, primarily because they 
make insufficient provision for moral 
conflict and for the significance of mor- 
al endeavor. He rejects also materialism 
and subjectivism, and gives a masterly 
refutation of these two errors. He comes 
to see that science cannot encompass 
all knowledge but can only answer the 
question, “How does the world work?”; 
religion only can answer “Why does the 
universe work as it does?” 


Still Wandering 


The next step is inevitably accept- 
ance of a theistic philosophy, and Mr. 
Joad believes he has examined the 
theistic philosophies, particularly the 
Christian claims, in the light of reason, 
and accepted ‘‘the theistic hypothesis.” 
But Mr. Joad’s God is a very strange 
God indeed and some of his reasons 
for rejecting Christianity certainly 
seem puerile to this reviewer, particu- 
larly so because Mr. Joad takes such 
pride in his powers of reasoning. For 
instance, he cannot accept the birth of 
Christ as an event so important as the 
Christians claim because he does not 
see why Palestine should be unique or 
why Christ did not come for 3000 years 
after there was human life on this 
planet. To reject Christianity for such 
reasons and yet accept the reality of 
a spiritual world and of mystical ex- 
perience seems like straining at gnats 
and swallowing camels. Then too Mr. 
Joad bemoans the lack of one single 
incident: in which Jesus actually per- 


‘formed a loving deed to one of his 


enemies, yet he himself quoted the in- 
cident of the healing of the ear of one 
of those who had come to seize Him; 
and on the Cross did not Jesus say 
“Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do”? 


Now Wants to Pray 


Mr. Joad has started on a spiritual 
journey, but he is hardly justified as 
yet in calling it a Spiritual Odyssey; 
let us hope that some day he may 
Write a sequel to God and Evil which 
will deserve that title; his friend Arn- 
old Lunn was finally convinced by 
reason, and by reason alone (enlight- 
ened by the Holy Spirit), of the Divin- 


ity of Christ, and he didn’t want to 


believe it, or want to pray. Mr. Joad 
wants to believe, and wants to pray, 
but fears that prayer without faith will 
not be answered, so he cannot pray for 
faith; perhaps he does not know of 
Baptism of Desire, and perhaps he has 
many friends, some of them unknown 
to him, who are praying for him. In 
the days when he jeered at the power 
and beauty of music, friends “advised 
me to be patient, to put myself in the 
way of hearing music, as much of it, 
that is to say, as I could stand, and 
meanwhile to cultivate a little humil- 
ity”; today good music is the greatest 
pleasure in his life. Let him follow the 
same advice in regard to prayer if he 
would enrich his soul with heavenly 
music. 


A Jubilee Book 
9 


Tambourine, Trumpet and Drum 

Sheila Kaye-Smith Harper, $2.50 
Reviewed by Robert C. Broderick, Fic- 
tion Editor, Bruce Pub. Co. 


With the publication of her twenty- 
fifth novel Sheila Kaye-Smith celebrates 
a silver jubilee of writing. Tambourine, 
Trumpet and Drum is a worthy jubilee 
book. It is a story that only a mature 
artist could have written; a story with 
a three-way plot under the shifting pat- 
tern of three wars during a period of 
fifty years. In the lives of the four 
Landless girls, daughters of a British 
army officer, the progression of dis- 
integration brought on by wars is clear- 
ly evinced. In Sibylla, the eldest sister, 
one hears the lesser, more distant, 
jangle of the tambourine sounding the 
refrain of the Boer War. In Kitty and 
Georgina, the blare of the trumpet, 
like the blast of seven trumpets before 
Jericho, brings down the walls of moral 
life in World War I; and the life of 
Myra shows the moral aftermath as it 
is felt in the thunder of drums which 
marks the present war. Each sister is 
a distinct individual, each reacting to 
her times singularly, yet each moti- 
vated by convention, prejudice and 
emotion rather than reason. The theme, 
marshalled with convincing force, is 
that these people and others about 
them had not learned to live, that they 
had learned to live selfishly before they 
lived well. 

It was a delight to witness the capa- 
ble handling of an intricate plot and 


the excellent characterization of the 
author. One feature in particular that 
was most capably done was the aging 
of the characters—the reader can listen 
to their conversation and see their hair 
turning grey. Likewise the thoroughly 
moral manner in which the authoress 
writes of immoral incidents gives credit 
to her art, while pointing a lesson to 
slumming realists. Perhaps toward the 
end of the book a bit of haste in the 
writing is evident, but this is likely to 
be a fault caused by the stress of 
writing of World War II during its 
staging. The book is for mature minds, 
as well as are the problems of war. 
Being a book of the times, it deserves 
only the silver award for the writer’s 
jubilee offering, but even in the silver 
there is a reflection of gold. 


* x 6 


Catholic Action 
What Is It? 


10 

Apostles of the Front Lines 

Tiberghien-Puiz 50c 
The term “Catholic Action” is gen- 
erally misunderstood. In attempting to 
overcome this situation, Rev. Louis J. 
Putz, C.S.C., Chaplain of the C.A. stu- 
dents at the University of Notre Dame, 
presents an adaptation in English of 
Pour Servier by Canon Tiberghien. He 
points out misconceptions resulting 
from inaccurate printed statements in 
magazine articles, etc., and elaborates 
on the meaning of the definition: 


“Catholic Action is the partic- 
ipation of the laity in the apos- 
tolate of the Hierarchy.” 

How is the social order to be restored 
to Christ? The restoration must be 
effected by forming Christian con- 
sciences within the various walks of life. 
An understanding of how this can be 
undertaken without interference with 
other existing parish groups and organ- 
izations is necessary. The central pur- 
pose of any specialized effort must be 
clearly defined and understood. Only 
then can the proper methods be adopted 
to attain the objective. 

To give a more concise and clear 
idea of the task—the problems, and 
the direction necessary that “Christ 
may be introduced into environments 
where formerly He was the unknown 
God” seems to be the purpose of this 
timely and highly essential booklet. 
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REVIEW EXCERPTS * COMMENTS x* RATINGS 


Review excerpts are repr‘nted without prejudice to any reviewer, publisher or author. 


The following are among the more important books of a 
general nature recently published. Title, author, publisher 
and price is shown, followed by one or more pertinent review 
excerpts from leading publications, or by Comments or 
Ratings or brief descriptions furnished by members of our 
own Staff. 

These pages are therefore useful as a sort of current 
catalog. 


Abbreviations used: E—Excellent * F—Favorable 
C-I—Current Interest * H.S.—Satisfactory for High 
School * TFA—Too Far Advanced * A—For Adults 
DM—Doubtful Merit * WR—With Reservations + U— 
Unfavorably reviewed or regarded * O—Offensive or 
Objectionable * DIS—Disapproved * REC—Recom- 
mended * REV—Reviewed * MSO—Mature Students Only. 


The Numbers below are for your convenience in ordering from your dealer. 


12 
Against This Rock 


Louis Zara Creative Age, $2.75 
James Boswell in New World, Chicago: “. . 
as thrilling as a Cecil DeMille masterpiece 
with Hollywood at its cinematic best, with the 
added advantage that it is historically accu- 
rate. For Louis Zara is as fine a research 
scholar as he is a writer. . . . His scholarly 
study of Charles V gives one a vivid picture 
of the great conqueror as well as of the turbu- 
lent times he lived in, the 16th century.” 


13 
Alaska Diary 
Ales Hrdlicka . Cattell, $5.00 
H. J. Bihler in America: “.. . the record of 


an anthropological Odyssey into largely un- 
known and uncharted territory. The author, 
now Emeritus Director of the Smithsonian 
Institution, made the four expeditions here 
chronicled to ferret out the origins of the 
American aborigines.” 

“The author expressly disclaims any stylis- 
tic aspirations, and that makes it a very 
human document... .” 


14 

An American Diary 

Samuel Grafton Doubleday, $2.50 
Commonweal: “. . . a reprint of the best of 
Mr. Grafton’s column over the last four years 
(N.Y. Post). 

“He has some sound prejudices .. . 
afraid he does more harm than good. 

“.. . is not only unjust, he is dishonest in 
his unreasoning hatred of the State Depart- 
ment. 

“.. . we regard this kind of grandstand 
heroism as not only bad style, but worse.” 


we're 


15 
The Apostle R 
Sholem Asch Putnam, $3.00 
The Commonweal: “. . . a book to recom- 


mend, if read critically . . . you should read 
the Acts of the Apostles either before or after. 
Preferably both . . . only by reading the Acts 
can you properly appraise Sholem Asch’s 
achievement. 

“Mr. Asch allows his imagination to play 
upon events of strictly historic record with 
such authority and charm that you cannot tell 
by internal evidence how much of ‘is writing 
Springs from his imagination and how much 
is to be found in the record. 





“Tt is reverent and deeply felt, and it casts 
light on a heritage we are all too likely to 
take for granted. But remember that it is 
fiction, not doctrine.” 


Rochester Courier: “Like The Nazarene, 


The Apostle is subtly, but decidedly anti- 
Christian. . . . 
“Paul is portrayed as an obstinate charac- 


ter, who will brook no opposition to his doc- 


| 

“The book’s jacket declares: ‘Sholem Asch 
is probably the only man living with the 
knowledge, understanding, and literary stature 
equal to the task of depicting the mighty 
character and deeds of St. Paul.’ This is, to 
say the least, an exaggeration insulting to 
Christians.” 


16 


The Anatomy of Nonsense 

Yvor Winters New Directions, $3.00 
Questionable value for well-read students. 
Commonweal: “. . . an important and needed 
book, though I do not imagine it will be much 
read save by the relatively few who admire 
or cordially dislike the targets of the author’s 
aim—Henry Adams, T. S. Eliot, Wallace 
Stevens and John Crowe Ransom (another 
poet). 

“Henry Adams is considered here the prin- 
cipal creator of that contemporary moral con- 
fusion Mr. Winters deplores . . . the author 
turns on the great Adams theory of the thir- 
teenth century as a golden age of piety, social 
justice and stained glass. He has very little 
difficulty in demonstrating that the piety, and 
all the rest of it, was the product of a rela- 
tively small class.” 


17 

And They Shall Walk 
Sister Elizabeth Kenny Dodd, $3.00 
Chicago Sun: “... the surprising thing about 


her story is its utter lack of bitterness or 
recrimination against those who obstructed 
her in her noble work.” 


18 


The Arms Are Fair 

Bradford Smith Bobbs, $2.50 
Riley Hughes in America: “. . . Scenes of 
battle and carnage are etched with discrim- 
inating realism . . . the story is compelling in 
its own right. .. .” 


19 


Baseball’s Greatest Drama 


J. J. Kreuger Classic, $2.75 


“In order to create interest the author creates 


an Old Timer who has seen every World 
Series ball game since 1903 and is now telling 
about these games. 

The book can be recommended to baseball 
fans who like to recollect games they have 
seen, read about or heard over the radio. 


20 


The Best American Short Stories—1943 

Ed. by Martha Foley Houghton, $2.75 
Commonweal: “, . .-we rather liked Miss 
Foley’s current bouquet. .. . 

“Tt is only fair to admit that a friend of 
ours read the book and found the whole 
thing quite depressing, but frankly, we’re 
inclined to think our friend is too easily de- 
pressed. ... 

“. . . what surprised us . . . was that there 
were so many in which the good old emo- 
tions and the good old virtues were definitely 
entrenched and doing all right. 

“, . . the most wonderful story . . . worth 
several times the price of admission: The 
Little Black Boys, by Clara Laidlaw . .. if 
she never publishes another . . . she will still 
be a great writer in our estimation, and 
probably get into Heaven as well, on the 
strength of this one story alone . . . extremely 
beautiful and moving . . . says more about 
charity and immortality, and says it more 
powerfully, than any odd carload of sermons 
we can remember offhand. . . .” 


21 
Bootstraps 

Tom Girdler and Boyden Sparks Scribner’s, $3.00 
This is the autobiography of a keen, tough 
individual who rose to be the head of the 
Republic Steel Corporation and received wide- 
spread publicity in his battles with Union 
Labor. 

The Little Steel strike is covered exten- 
sively. 

Girdler is unusual in that he was neither a 
banker nor a substantial owner of the big 
enterprise he managed, and the book is in- 
teresting as a study of the period. 
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22 


The Case for Mrs. Surratt 

Helen Campbell Putnam, $3.00 
Mrs. Surratt was the keeper of a boarding 
house in Washington. She was wrongfully ac- 
cused of having conspired against Lincoln’s 
life. 

As a literary attempt the book has been 
favorably mentioned. As a matter of history 
it seems to add nothing that has not already 
been covered many times. 


23 
The City 
Eliel Saarinen 

Recommended for planners. 
Commonweal: “. . . a very wise book on the 
city, sub-titled ‘Its Growth, Its Decay, Its 
Future.’ One cannot help wishing that at 
least everyone connected with city planning 
will read this treatise . . . written in a truly 
horrible English . . . the ideas . . . are so 
important . . . one is inclined to forgive a 
great deal.” 


Reinhold, $3.50 


24 


The Conquest of Epidemic Diseasex* 

Dr. C. E. A. Winslow Princeton, $4.50 
Edward L. Keyes, M. D. in Commonweal: 
“... professor of public health at Yale Med- 
ical School, has written, largely in the words 
of the original authors, an admirable history 
of the ebb and flow of medical thought... 
for the medical student . . . who will find in 
these pages, perhaps for the first time, why 
the best minds in medicine so delight in the 
history of its stumbling progress. 

“A book nobly conceived, nobly planned 
and beautifully written.” 


25 


Czechoslavakia in European History 

S. Harrison Thompson Princeton, $3.75 
Commonweal: “. . . collection of fifteen essays 
designed to trace the development of several 
of the more acute problems of Czechoslovak 
life and history. . . 

“ . . a book based on wide research which 
corrects many errors of other writers and 
presents a clear and straightforward picture 
. . « popular in manner.” 


26 

Daylight on Saturday 
J. B. Priestley Harper, $2.50 
Riley Hughes in America: “. . . a contrived 


thing, something like the product of a tired 
machine whose gears and wheels have been 
cutting out all of these pieces innumerable 
times before.” 


27 

Distributive Justice * * 
John A. Ryan Macmillan, $4.00 

Highly Recommended 

Catholic World: “It is a favor to our readers 
to mention the ‘completely revised’ edition of 
a book, which for so long a time has main- 
tained its own unique place in an important 
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field of literature. . . . New additions .. . 
bring down to date the statistical material, the 
outline of economic opinion and the account 
of legislation, and provide a summary of the 
more significant points of the Quadragesimo 
Anno of Pope Pius XI.” 


28 
Economics Simplified 
Bowen and Rusby Shalkenbach, $0.50 
Land and Freedom: “. . . a splendid vehicle 
for teaching the philosophy of Henry George. 
“. . . follows the logic of ‘Progress and Pov- 
erty,’ except that George’s controversial justi- 
fication for interest and his theory of the 
causes of interest are absent.” 


29 


Education at the Crossroads 
Jacques Maritain Yale U., $2.00 
George N. Shuster in Commonweal: “. . . he 
does not stress, though I should, the reading 
which is done at random, without direction, 
and which seems to indicate the unconscious 
preference of the young mind... .” 

“. . . Young Americans are encouraged not 
to desire humanistic studies, but to seek after 
practical studies. That seems to me evidence 
of a quite one-sided will training which will 
impede the development of the practical rea- 
son if it is permitted to develop. .. .” 


30 
The End of the Beginning 

Winston Churchill Little, Brown, $3.50 

Historically interesting for reference. 
Covering the third year of Britain’s war, this 
collection of speeches, statements and messages 
provide a running account of events as re- 
ported to the nation and the world. 

Churchill is a symbol of British determina- 
tion and his mastery of prose composition adds 
immeasurably to the interest of ‘his speeches. 

To this reviewer the two highlights are the 
two-day debate on the Central Direction of 
the War, at the end of which a motion of “No 
Confidence” was defeated 475 to 25; and the 
other occasion when the Prime Minister him- 
self demanded a vote of confidence, which 
was carried, 464 to 1. 


31 
Escape from Balkans 

Michael Padev Bobbs, $2.75 
Padev, a Bulgarian educated at the American 
college in Sofia was arrested by the Germans. 
On his release from a concentration camp he 
made his way to London. 

A journalist, he does a good job of clearing 
up many points of the Balkan puzzle. He be- 
lieves a federation is possible. 

He professes to believe in democracy but 
says he expects to be called a Communist for 
writing this book. 


32 
Evolution—The Modern Synthesis 
Julian Huxley Harper, $5.00 
J. McA. Kater in Commonweal: “It is defi- 
nitely not for lay consumption. In fact, some 
American Ph.D.’s in zoology will have diffi- 
culty with the book, both because of the 


—_—<— 


assumption of wide and profound knowl. 
edge. ... 

“For the professional biologist the book ig 
a good one of its kind.” 


33 

Falange 

Allan Chase Putnam, $3.00 
Wm. P. Carney in Sign: “To dismiss as al- 
most entirely inaccurate and unreliable a book 
that so insistently claims to be based on ex- 
haustive and painstaking research seems rather 
sweepingly haughty on the part of the 
reviewer. . . .” 


34 
The Farm Bloc 
Wesley McCune Doubleday, $2.0 
A Story of Washington Lobbyists. 
Commonweal: “. . . has to do only with 


those who are installed in the nation’s capital 
to do the utmost for a long list of American 
commodities, or, more accurately, for those 
who make their pile through the production, 
processing or distribution of these basic goods. 

“Tt is difficult to say which is more nauseat- 
ing: the amount many interests seek to guzzle 
out of the trough or tthe hypocritical terms in 
which these lobbyists make their outrageous 
demands.” 


35 

Fightin’ Oil 

Harold L. Ickes Knopf, $1.75 
Commonweal: “The reader who reads this 
book, which is centered on the war, will be 
apt to forget about the war and think about 
American industrial civilization, wondering 
how it works.” 


36 

Food and Farming in Post-War Europe 

Yates & Warriner Oxford, $1.75 
A study of the possibilities of regaining means 
of livelihood in the over-crowded areas, which 
should be useful to students of social and 
economic environment as concerned with 
natural resources. 


37 
The Fountainhead 
Ayn Rand Bobbs, $3.00 
The Sign: . . . “It is an abnormally curious 


and durable reader who can stay the distance 
to see this ponderous parable to its end. 

“. . . Books like this unwittingly demon- 
strate that, unless eternity lights life, life is 4 
jungle and man a deluded animal.” 


38 
Four Quartets 

T. S. Eliot Harcourt, $2.00 
Theodore Mynard in The Catholic World: 
“. . . by the most influential American poet 
of today. ... ; 

“Where Frost is the most friendly of poets, 
Eliot is perhaps the most lonely and scor- 
ful, and the one who has the least liking for 
his fellow human beings. Moreover, where 
Frost showed from the start that he had 4 
technical mastery of his medium, in which he 
achieved complete intelligibility, Eliot is stil 
seeking technical novelties and seems to b 
arrogantly determined not to be understood” 
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THESE PAGES INCLUDE TITLES NOT SHOWN ON THE CHARTS 


Review excerpts are reprinted without prejudice to any reviewer, publisher or author. 


39 
A Garland of Straw 


Sylvia Townsend Warner Viking, $2.50 


Charles A. Brady in America: “Of the twenty- 


eight tales . . . at least twelve are superla- 
tively good.” 
40 
The God of the Machine 
Isabel Paterson Putnam, $2.75 
The Sign: “. . . gives small aid or comfort to 
collectivists of any shade . . . places liberty 


and human rights squarely on the solid truth 
that man has a soul, immortal . . . vastly right 
in much of what she states, but at times, we 
fear, she is right for the wrong reason. She has 
missed the Christian concept of State in her 
understandable anxiety to keep government 
from overspreading . . . utters half-truths in 
her anxiety 'to italicize statements intended to 
give a jolt .. . not an easy book to read... 
But it is worth the effort.” 

Robert C. Hartnett in America: “This may 
well be the most serious apologia for ‘the 
American way’ which has appeared. 

“The weak spot in the author’s political 
philosophy . . . is her radical individualism. 
For her the State is not a corporate moral 
person. She has no understanding of what de- 
mocracy is meant to be... . 

“But there is much to praise highly in this 
volume. The case for private enterprise is ar- 
gued, not on ‘the feeble assumption of ‘natural 
liberty’ but on the altogether solid ground of 
the dynamics of human nature.” 


41 
The Goebbels. Experiment 

Sington & Weindenfeld 
Recommended. 
0S.V.: “The Capital mistake made by us 
after the last war was the supposition that, 
once the appearance of democratic government 
had been instituted in Germany, the psycho- 
logical and political problem of Germany was 
settled once ‘and for all. 

“We face an identical danger at the conclu- 
sion of this war. 

“This book proves that the Nazi conquest of 

Germany was no accident. Hitler and his satel- 
lites knew what they wanted to do and how it 
had to be done . . . They labored prodigiously, 
for years and years.” 
John S, Kennedy in the Hartford Transcript: 
‘I had great hopes when I took up... 
this study of the Nazi propaganda machine. 
... Actually, it is a rather dull laboring 
of the obvious, containing little information 
new to any careful reader of newspapers and 
magazines, 

“... it has at least some fresh matter... 
it is dispassionate . . . proves that the Nazi 
conquest of Germany was no accident.” 


Yale U., $3.00 


42 
Government and Business Tomorrow* 
Donald R. Richberg Harper, $2.50 
Recommended for Mature Students. 
America: “, . . beneath the external unity im- 


Posed by the war, there rages a bitter con- 


troversy over the future shape of our eco- 
nomic order. The issue is capitalism, its 
relations to government, to labor and to con- 
sumers. .. . 

“. . . Richberg makes a professional con- 


tribution . . . few men among us have had a 
richer experience . . . one-time head of the 
NRA .. . author of the Railway Labor Act, 


one of the most successful pieces of industrial- 
relations legislation in our history. A firm 
believer in private industry and in organized 
eee 
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Grand Crossing 

Alexander Saxton Harper, $2.50 
Chicago Daily News: “Though at times the 
novel tends to become slightly discursive, Sax- 
ton writes with a steady hand and he makes 
the problems of Michael Reed very real and 
very urgent.” 

See Review. 


44 
The Grand Design 

“David Pilgrim’? Harper, $2.75 

Extremely Doubtful—contains obscenity—Dis- 
approved. 
The story revolves around the attempts of 
Charles II to restore England to the old reli- 
gion. This novel purports to be history but the 
revival of oft-disproved canards against the 
Church, such as the “end justifies the means” 
shows that the authors are ignorant or preju- 
diced—or both. 

Their moral caliber is established by their 
inclusion of obscene passages, without reason, 
and of slanderous statements offered gratui- 
tously. 


45 

A Handy Guide for Writers 

Newton Thompson Herder, $2.00 
Extension: “In this single volume and in a 
convenient form will be found answers to 
most of ‘the questions which perplex writers. 
‘Tt discriminates the most frequently con- 
fused synonyms, gives adequate rules for cor- 
rect punctuation, capitalization, hyphenation, 
besides detailed instructions for the compila- 
tion of an alphabetic index for proof-reading’.” 


46 

A Handbook of Psychiatry 

Lichtenstein and Small Norton, $3.50 
Comments by Staff Member John J. Hooy- 

boer, Univ. of Portland, Oregon 

Doctors Lichtenstein and Small have written 
simply and clearly. They emphasize the im- 
portance of recognizing disturbances in time 
and indicate the management and care that 
will adjust the condition of mentally dis- 
turbed patients according to the latest findings. 

It is to be regretted that human life is viewed 
—as it is so often viewed by Science—from a 
materialistic angle. In the discussion of normal 
personality functioning in adolescence, for in- 
stance, there is a decidedly amoral attitude. It 
is hard to see how one can discuss human ac- 
tions and relationships amorally. Very likely 
the soul is not maliciously excluded but it is 
sad to think of Science overlooking religion 


where religious principles and aids can be such 
a definite handmaid. 

Nevertheless, this book will be found usefu) 
and informative by anyone whose work brings 
him in contact with mentally disturbed per- 
sons. Although the treatment is not meant to 
be exhaustive, all practical phases are treated. 
and there is a well-selected fund of practical 
cases and examples. Each chapter has a gener- 
ous bibliography. 


47 
Hedge Against the Sun 

Barbara Bentley Dodd, Mead, $2.50 
Comment by Staff Contributor John O’Connor 
Being the second annual winner of the Dodd. 
Mead Literary Fellowship, annually awarded 
to a student in an American or Canadian 
College for excellence in novel writing . . . it 
contains as much promise as it contains ex- 
cellence. The story of a girl of the prairies 
who wanted security above all things, it is a 
tale typical of many women (and men) of 
that period of the ’70’s and ’80’s in America 
when economic gain and social acceptance 
were the only goals. Miss Bentley’s characters 
are better drawn than the plot, although all in 
all it is a worthy successor to last year’s 
winner, “Seventeenth Summer.” 

All young, first novelists have a tendency 
towards writing of sense impressions, Miss 
Bentley is no exception. However, with indus- 
try and sincerity on her side her work will 
probably mature. Her start is encouraging. 


43 

Highway to Tokyo 

Joseph Rosenfarb Little, $1.25 
Chicago Sun: “Taking the war facts any 
American could assemble without access to 
the guarded war plans, Rosenfarb studies the 
several ways cur forces might try to reach 
Japan itself, shows the comparative difficulties 
of each way, and picks the way he thinks 
holds greatest promise. His analysis is par- 
ticularly good... .” 

“|. . will add to our grasp of the global 
war.” 


49 

History of the English Speaking Peoples 

Mowat & Slosson Oxford, $4.00 
Joseph N. Moody in Commonweal: “. ..a 
worthy enterprise and a necessary one. . 
points out common factors between the British 
and ourselves . . . Since our destiny is clearly 
indivisible, anything that can contribute to the 
smooth working of the partnership is in the 
best interests of -the world’s future.” 


50 

House of Bread 

C. J. Eustace Longmans, $2.25 
Davenport Messenger: “. . . gives entertain- 
ment, challenge and inspiration. 

“ _ . tells fragments of his life delightfully 
. . . he was raised in good schools and the 
Anglican Church. When the schooling was over 
and the money gone, the church was for- 
gotten. 

“|. , truly worthwhile.” 
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51 
How to Think 
Arthur D. Fearon, Ph.D. C. P. Co., paper, $1.50 
Recommended by the author for everyone 
over 14 to give “some shortcuts to efficient 
studying and to encourage right thinking,” 
this treatise seems to be extremely labored, 
and while it has useful hints it would appear 
that the over-all effect is to make things 
which should be quite simple look difficult— 
something of a case where the shortcut is the 
longest way round. Probably could be em- 
ployed usefully by teachers in planning. what 
to avoid. 
52 
India’s Problem Can Be Solved 
DeWitt Mackenzie Doubleday, $3.00 
Theodore Maynard in Commonweal: “. . . 


not a particularly profound book .. . con- 
siderable value for the general reader... 
written by a competent journalist . . . aware 


of the complexities of the problem. .. .” 

“ . . quite correct in saying that the set- 
tlement of the Indian question is immensely 
important . . . does not have a very convinc- 
ing solution to offer . . . argues that the first 
move should be made by England... .” 


53 
Inter-American Affairs 
Edited by Arthur Preston Whitaker Col. Press, $3.00 
W. Eugene Shiels in America: “Among the 
‘Good Books on Latin America,’ the annual 
survey edited by Professor Whitaker has come 
to take the first place . . . an expression by 
topflight specialists of the current picture of 
our Western Hemisphere . . . quite fully 
meets the exacting demands indicated by its 
predecessor, . . .” 

. . . the chapter on politics deserves the 
careful study of all who write, teach or 
lecture about our sister republics . . . author- 
itative and penetrating account of America in 
1942.” 


54 

Intercultural Education in 
American Schools 

Vickery & Cole Harper, $1.00 
Recommended to Educators—with Reserva- 
tions. 
America: “The authors . . . experienced 
schoolmen . . . present the findings of quite 
a large group of educators and others who 
have given careful thought to . . . how can 
racial conflict be presented from developing at 
the roots? These roots are the racial attitudes 
learned largely in childhood itself. 

“With a very few minor reserves, I would 
recommend their work to the study of Cath- 
olic educators.” 


55 

Journey Among Warriors | 

Eve Curie Doubleday, $3.50 
Commonweal: “Not brilliant, not great, but 
good: the consistently readable record of a 
very intelligent, sensitive, charming cosmo- 
politan who knows Europe thoroughly, has 
learned to know the English and Americans, 
and now, since her trip, can tell us a great 
deal that is valuable about the Russians, Chi- 
nese and Indians. 

“ . . Polish on her mother’s side, Miss 
Curie was also peculiarly sensitive to the 
equally heroic and even more painful suffer- 


ings of the Polish soldiers who had been first 
imprisoned by the Russians and then liber- 
ated to fight for their own unfortunate home- 
land.” 


56 

Kaiser Wakes the Doctors 

Paul de Kruif penne - .00 
Edward L. Keyes in Commonweal: 
medical-industrial plan set up for the cities 
plants. .. . Every M.D. must become familiar 
with the miracles of efficient medical organ- 
ization summarized. . . .” 

“|. . every plant manager and every city 
manager should ponder this great experiment 


. the Doctors, it seems . . . have been 
awakened.” 
America: “. . . Kaiser . . . is attempting to 


show the nation how we may have, at small 
costs to ourselves and without Government 
subsidies, a complete medical service for 
— e 

. DeKruif always writes in the style 
of a ‘raging torrent. . . . Before the reader 
has finished a chapter, he will find that he is 
gasping for breath.” 


57 
A Latin-American Speaks 

Luis Quintanilla Macmillan, $2.50 
Questionable Accuracy—Radical Propaganda? 

Louisa Byles in Catholic World: “... an 
excellent study of Pan-Americanism, sand- 
wiched between his radical, anti-clerical opin- 
ions on assorted subjects. 

“. . . in union with his fellow radicals in 
other countries, he sees—or pretends to see— 
no distinction between Democracy and Com- 
munism . . . denies the existence of a Latin 
tradition in ‘our America.’ 

“Hand in hand with the denial of Latinity 
goes the denial of the Catholicity of the other 
Americas. 

“, . . am unforunate tendency to color 
large sections of the work with his personal 
opinions, antipathies and passions.” 


58 

Life Together 

Wingfield Hope S. & W., $2.50 
Paul Hallett in the Denver Register: “This 
book is recommended by Sister Madeleva of 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, as one ‘for 
mothers to give to their sons . . . for young 
married couples to read together, and for 
older couples to re-read.’ . . treats, with 
a good deal of sound sense, backed up by 
many years of experience, of the Christian 
foundation of marriage relationships.” 


59 
The Life and Works of Beethoven 
John N. Burk Random, $2.75 
J. G. Brennan in America: “On the whole, 
both for purposes of reading and reference, 
Mr. Burk’s volume is a welcome addition to 
the library shelf of the general reader.” 


60 
Lillian Harley 
Marian Cockrell Harper, $2.50 
Marjorie Holligan in America: “. . . honest 


and wholesome little book about a small-town 
girl with a chip on her shoulder who comes to 
New York to conquer it so that she can go 
back and ‘show’ the folks at home.” . . 
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including the Index 
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$39.00 THE SET 
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@ $3.25 per volume 
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Since the “blitz” destroyed all 
the original plates of this 
monumental work of the late 
Hubert J. Thurston, S.J., and 
Donald Attwater, the publish- 
ers have made every effort to 
replace the damage done. Now 
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To Understand Batiles 


11 
The Framework of Battle 
Lt. Col. John G. Burr, USA., Ret. 
Lippincott, $3.00 
“Designed,” says the author, “to carry 
the civilian a little further into the art 
and science of war,” it can be truly said 
that the purpose is accomplished in a 
most painless fashion. 

Modern news-gathering agencies, aid- 
ed by the radio, have given us more 
information, quickly, than was ever be- 
fore possible. But they have also bur- 
dened and confused us by the “expert” 
and the chattering commentator. 

Col. Burr may have felt that it was 
necessary to produce this book in self- 
defense against the dinner-table “gen- 
erals” who feel there is nothing else to 
learn, and he has succeeded admirably 
in a presentation that is unique in 
its simplicity. The strategic “Tableau 
Maps,” illustrating battles, aid im- 
measurably. 

This book is not at all a description 
of a battle, such as Ingersoll’s The 
Battle is the Pay-off. It is an elucida- 
tion of the basic principles involved— 
the “framework” on which strategy is 
built—and it is anything but technical. 

The author explains that the invasion 
of North Africa was a strategécal con- 
ception. Tactics were not involved at 
all until the troops were landed. “Tac- 
tics is the handling of troops in com- 
bat.” The attack itself was made for 
Strategic reasons. Unless these two 
terms are understood we will continu- 
ally be confused by news reports. 

Through the help of simple Tableau 
maps various difficulties are made 
understandable—“strategic maneuvers” 
—“holding attacks’”—“turning move- 
ments”—“envelopments,” etc., and it 
is in the ease with which the author 
jumps around from one war to another 
to illustrate his points that I found the 
greatest interest. 

Here, he says, was the situation when 
Hannibal executed what is still regard- 
ed as the perfect example of “surprise 
and initiative.” Now look at Chancel- 
lorsville—with Early, Hooker and Jack- 
son; where Lee, in the defending posi- 
tion, recovered the initiative and used 
@ surprise attack to defeat the enemy. 

I have heard that Rockne was a 
great student of military tactics. Read- 

ing this book one can immediately see 
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the similarity with football of both 
strategy and tactics. 

In the matter of broad principles, 
Rommel in Libya, Napoleon at Auster- 
litz, Joffre at the Sambre, and the 
Germans and Russians in the present 
war have tried or applied the same 
principles evolved from the time of 
the first recorded wars. 

Churchill, says the author, was the 
first allied leader to see that this war 
might become a true world war. He is 
a Great Captain, and would have 
proved it in World War I if the rest 
had let him. Later events proved that 
Roosevelt had equal, if not greater 
vision. One act of Churchill’s will in 
time be acclaimed as among the most 
important of the war—his decision— 
in 1940—with England under air at- 
tack—threatened with imminent attack 
by land and sea—with England almost 
at its worst hour, Churchill sent some 
of his best troops to Egypt, where they 
held a critical point, from which the 
Allied Nations have benefited immeas- 
urably. Allowing Churchill to reinforce 
Egypt was probably one of Germany’s 
greatest strategic errors. 

I have seen no other description of 
the present war where the campaigns 
are so neatly taken apart and made in- 
telligible to the non-technical civilian as 
in this book. 

» } .*% 


Another “‘Boys’ Town’’ 


Among the early supporters of Booxs 
ON TRIAL was Msgr. Flanagan, founder 
of the original Boys’ Town in Nebraska. 

We now learn with pleasure that an- 
other of our supporters, Rev. B. C. 
Jaeger of Elizabeth, Illinois, has formu- 
lated plans for a second Boys’ Town 
too be located near Elizabeth, Illinois. 
We hope that this laudable project will 
meet with great success. 
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yy Use the coupon on the center 
page to... 


SEND YOUR 
ORDERS 


to the Old Reliable Catholic Book 
Store, The Kaufer Co., Seattle or 
Tacoma, Wash., Est. 1903. 
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“It is of the very nature of 
Christianity to provide new 
solutions for new situations” 


These quotations are from Christopher 
Dawson’s THE JUDGMENT OF THE NATIONS 


What distinguishes the Christian view of his- 
tory from that of secular philosophy is above 
all the belief in the divine government of the 
world and the intervention of the spirit in his- 
tory and in the power of man to resist or co- 
operate with this divine action. 


These conceptions are most clearly expressed 
in the prophets of Israel, who are in a special 
sense the bearers of the Sword of the Spirit. 
For the prophets not only give an interpreta- 
tion of history in terms of the Kingdom of God 
and the Divine Judgment, they also show the 
power of God manifesting itself, above all in 
the Prophetic Word. .. .. 


In all the crises that changed the course of 
history they saw the hand of God, and for each 
crisis there was also a corresponding Word 
which it was the mission of the prophets to 
declare. If God withheld His Word, or if it was 
perverted by false prophets, the course of his- 
tory ran blind. ... 

Today Christianity is implicated in history 
just as much as Israel was in the age of the 
prophets, though there has not as yet been 
time for Christians to adjust their minds to 
what has happened. Social and political issues 
have become spiritual issues and the Church 
cannot abstain from intervention without be- 
traying its mission. . . . Therefore the Church 
must once more take up her prophetic office 
and bear witness to the Word, even if it means 
the judgment of the nations and an open war 
with the powers of the world. .. . 


Civilization must be replanned from the op- 
posite end to that from which the Capitalist 
and Communist and Totalitarian organization 
has proceeded. The elements in Society which 
have hitherto been left to take care of them- 
selves must become the elements most care- 
fully protected and highly valued. . . . 

What we must look for is not an alliance 
with the Teraperal Pewer as in the old Chris- © 
tianity, but a re-ordering of all the elements 
of human life and civilization by the Power of 
the Spirit. ... 

We must face the fact that there is as yet 
no World Civilization in the same sense as 
there has been a European civilization in the 
past. The new world is a civilization of civili- 
zations, a world society made up of different 
peoples or nations united in different culture 
provinces.... 

Christians have a responsibility to this new 
world which Europe has created in spite of it- 
self by its scientific achievements and its co- 
lonial and economic expansion. For demonic 
powers have entered the empty house of secu- 


’ Jar eivilization and are not to be exorcised by 


the economist or politician. 
Christopher Dawson’s THE JUDGMENT 


OF THE NATIONS, Price, $2.50, at alf 
bookstores or from the publishers, 


Sheed & Ward « 63 Fifth Ave. * N. Y. 
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YOUR SENSE OF THEATRE 


One of a series of discussions written for Books On Triat by Elisabeth Ann 

Murphy, Editor-in-Chief of Phi Gamma Delta Journal—former theatrical columnist 

for the Wisconsin State Journal. Professor of English at the College of St. Teresa, 
Winona, Minnesota. 


(Playwriting ) 


HETHER or not you are aware 

of it, the reason for your urging 

your friends to see the film ver- 
sion of Watch on the Rhine is that 
this movie pleased your sense of thea- 
tre. Basing your judgment upon that 
sense, you arrived at the verdict that 
the picture had strength, beauty and 
appeal. When asked to justify your 
opinion, you stated that Watch on the 
Rhine had superior playwriting, ex- 
cellent directing, fine acting and able 
handling of its technical aspects. 


Knowledge Augments Enjoyment 


In making such an analysis of the 
factors responsible for this outstanding 
screen play, you were listing, incident- 
ally, the elements that constitute your 
sense of theatre. And the latter, like the 
cinema Watch on the Rhine, repre- 
sents a blending or fusion of these fac- 
tors so that ultimately what you have 
in your sense of theatre and what you 
get from the movie is a total or uni- 
fied impression. 

The effect is comparable to that of a 
mosaic, which presents a single design 
although in reality it is a harmony of 
materials, colors, parts and patterns. 
And your knowing that does not in the 
least detract from the pleasure you felt 
upon first looking at the mosaic. Sim- 
ilarly in the theatre. Your awareness of 
what goes into a complex production 
like Watch on the Rhine and your 
knowledge of what each of the parts 
consists increases your enjoyment of it. 


Changes Through Dramatization 


As you know, Watch on the Rhine 
was first presented on Broadway before 
being adapted for the screen by Holly- 
wood, and therefore what Miss Hell- 
man, the dramatist, wanted to say in 
the play has now become inseparably 
bound to the dramatic production of 
her message which you witnessed. But 
previously the play appeared on paper, 
in black and white, and in that state 
was an entirely different thing. It be- 
same utterly transformed through the 


medium of the theatre. By being trans- 
lated to the realm of the stage, Watch 
on the Rhine was unavoidably changed. 

And that same thing happens to any 
written or merely printed drama. What 
it wants and means to convey may be 
helped or hindered, or both, through 
actual presentation; no matter which, it 
is altered by virtue of its being exposed 
to the alchemy and magic of the theatre. 


Production Brings New Control 


As long as the play is in manuscript 
or printed form, it is still the exclusive 
property and creation of its playwright. 
But such sole ownership ends and a cor- 
poration begins when the drama is pro- 
duced. For then, a number of other 
people bring their own art, gifts and 
ideas to the business of actually drama- 
tizing the original play. 

Consequently, not only the dramatist 
but the director, the actors, the scene 
designer, the lighting expert, the cos- 
tume designer and others are responsi- 
ble for the finished product. Each of 
these persons helps to interpret the play 
which \in the first instance had been 
created alone by the playwright, and 
accordingly each has a share in what 
finally comes of their combined efforts. 


Where Dramas Differ 


Yet, even so, you can isolate the play 
itself,, Watch on the Rhine, from the 
other elements in the stage or screen of- 
fering. And when you do, you note that 
it is composed of a number of parts: 
theme, plot, action, character, dialogue 
and atmosphere. Any play contains 
these ingredients. What differentiates 
dramas is the way in which these basic 
elements are used and treated. Only 
the relatively few great world dramatic 
artists have been able to handle all of 
them equally well. However, others 
have done remarkable jobs in individual 
elements of play composition. 

For example, among productions 
which you have seen, you may think at 
once of the closely-knit plot of The 
Lady Vanishes. Fast-moving action 
you may associate with Bataan and 
with Foreign Correspondent. Clipped, 
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terse dialogue you identify with Clifford 
Odets’ film and stage plays; scintillating 
high-comedy lines with Noel Coward’s 
Blithe Spirit and Hay Fever; resonant, 
rich, emotional dialogue with Sean 
O’Casey’s Juno and the Paycock and 
The Plough and the Stars. Trenchant 
characterization you may recall in other 
plays by Lillian Hellman: notably in 
The Children’s Hour and The Little 
Foxes. Flavor or atmosphere you found 
effectively reproduced in Wauthering 
Heights, in Rebecca, and in Night Must 
Fall. Indeed, a melodrama such as the 
last-named play when ingeniously done, 
is apt to shine in this element of at- 
mosphere, for much of the vitality and 
convincingness of this kind of drama de- 
pends upon that elusive quality of 
flavor. 
(Continued on page 368 ) 
* * bs 


With the Laverty Lilt 


113 
Touched by the Thorn 
Maura Laverty Longmans, $2.50 
Moral problem novel—unsuitable for 
immature—Adults—W R. . 


This novel by the author of Never No 
More (Longmans, $2.50), is of com 
pelling interest. Laid in Ireland during 
the peried of I.R.A. and black-and-tan 
activities, depicting the blight of pov- 
erty and its impact on the lives of its 
characters, it is a study in the basic 
human passions of hate, greed, jealousy, 
and lust. 

Infatuations over-ride moral scruples, 
bringing the inevitable penalties of 
tragedy, suffering and remorse not only 
to the weak-willed characters but also 
to their neighbors and friends. 

Novels are not the diet for either the 
young or the immature and this story 
would be helpful for neither. Its value 
for adults will be questioned by some, 
but there are many, both married and 
single, who could profit by reflection 
on the problems of human frailty im 
volved. 


Further analysis will follow. 
& -«&: & 


’ B-O-T-M CLUB 


“Vour Book-of-the-Month service is 
so satisfactory that I wish all Catholis 
subscribers to that organization cou 
know of it. Be assured that I shall @ 
my best to inform as many as possible.” 

—A COLLEGE SUPERIOR 
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If you have no regular dealer, any of the books listed may be ordered from 
THE THomas More Book SHop, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


In Ordering Any Book from This Issue: 


Look for the Number above the title you wish to order. Then draw a 
circle around the corresponding number in the coupon, and enter the 
price in the column to the right. 


In Ordering Any Other Book: 


Write the title (and publisher, if possible) in the space below. 
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Splendor of Sorrow 

Eddie Doherty S. & W., $1.50 

Excellent—depicts sorrows of Our Lady 

in unusual style. 

“For Sinners Only”—by the author of Gall & 
Honey. Blessed Martin explained—to Eddie; 
—other saints helped—“and the book grew.” 


115 
Just Published 


Webster’s Biographical Dictionary -_— 


Published Oct. 20th—prepared by the Webster- 
International Staff—1697 pages—40,000 con- 
cise biographies—with name pronunciations— 
cross indexes—pronouncing lists, and tables of 
special information. In Brown Buckram—with 
Thumb Index, 


To 














NAME 





116 
Gilbert Keith Chesterton 
Maisie Ward S. & W., $4.50 
Outstanding book of the year. 
Encyclical—Pamphilet Edition NCWC, $0.10 
117 


Follow Me—a vocational pamphlet and di- 
rectory—for Boys 
Single copies, postpaid, 15c 
2 or more, 10c each 
Per hundred $8.00 


118 
Follow Him—similar to the above—for Girls 


Same prices as above 











City 





Date 
Please send the books circled on the other side of this blank. 
STREET AND NUMBER 
Sration No. STATE 
Charge My Account Send C.0.D Am’t Enclosed $ 
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COMING — ORDER NOW 
119 





Action This Day 
5 Archbishop Francis J. Spellman Schribner, $3.00 

A book of great importance to every Ameri- 
i can. This book is a compilation of letters 

that the Archbishop wrote to his father 

during his six months’ tour of the fight- 

ing fronts. To be published in November. 
. Coronal 120 

Saul Claudel Pantheon, $3.00 

, A cycle of religious poetry by the world 
, famous poet who will be remembered by 
. Americans as the French ambassador to Wash- 

ington and author of the celebrated Satin 

Slipper. Coming in November. The trans- 

lation is the work of Sister Mary David, 

S. S. N. D. Our readers will remember that 

Sister _Mary David has written reviews 

for us. 

121 
Plea for Liberty 


Georges Bernanos Pantheon, $5.00 


An important book on France and world 
politics. Bernanos is the author of the fam- 
ous Diary of a Country Priest. Available 
in January, 1944. 
122 
Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins 
Edited by Robert Bridges Oxford, $2.00 
This edition of Hopkins’ work has been 
unavailable in this country for some time. 
We have recently received a foreign ship- 
ment containing a limited number of this 
standard work. 
123 
The Mystical Body of Christ 
NCWC, Sc 
The English translation of the Pope’s highly 
important, new encyclical. This is the regu- 
lar pamphlet edition. 
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124 
Brown Americans 
Edwin R. Embree Viking, $2.75 
Significant new book on America’s racial 
problem. Publication date is announced as 
October 15. To be reviewed in next issue. 


* w w 


BRUCE 


Forthcoming Bruce publications will 
include a: 

Concise Catholic Dictionary by Broderick; 

Knight of the North—a juvenile by Fran- 
cis Stuart Campbell, (Menace of the Herd); 

Canon Law Digest (Vol. II revised)—Bous- 
carren; 

Canonical Procedure in Matrimonial cases, 
(Doheny), (Vol. 11, Informal Judicial Pro- 
cedure); and a 

Book of Ceremonies (L. O’Connell). 

No prices are as yet available. 


x Fe 


JUVENILE 


125 
Adam of the Road 
Elizabeth Janet Gray 
Sister M. Bernice: “. . 
books of the year.” 


Viking, $2.00 
. one of the better 


126 

Animated Circus Book 
Ernest & Wehr G&D, $1.00 
Pictures of a 4-ring circus. Some animated. 

127 


Children of North Africa 


Louise A. Stineorf Lippincott, $2.00 
Modern native youngsters against their an- 


cient background. ° 


I have circled the numbers to be sent... 


AMOUNT 

8 9 $ 120 121 122 123 
18 19 130 131 132 133 
28 29 140 141 142 143 
38 8639 150 151 152 153 
48 49 160 161 162 163 
58 59 170 171 172 173 
68 69 180 181 182 183 
78 79 190 191 192 193 
88 89 200 201 202 203 
98 99 210 211 212 213 

220 221 
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128 
A Child’s Story of the Nativity 
Louise Raymond (Illus. by Marsha) Random, $1.59 
Catholic edition—in full color—decorations in 
gold. For any child over 5. Size 10 by 12, 
Imprimatur by Archbishop Spellman— 


129 
Challenge to Marion 
Julia M. H. Carson Longmans, $2,0 
This author writes the kind of book that the 
average young girl likes: to read. Her work 
is modern, and moves swiftly. Her character 
studies have a sense of reality, 


130 


The Courageous Shall Conquer 
Henry Brenner, O. S. B. St. Meinrad, $1.00 


Each of the thirty chapters of this little book 
deals with a particular aspect of courage sug- 
gested by some passage from the Gospels, and 
elaborated by further examples. 


131 
Dog of War 
Fairfax Downey Dodd, Mead & Co., $2.0 


A well told story of a gaunt, brown dog who 
becomes the mascot of a field artillery unit. 
Chinook is an unusual dog. He possesses skill, 
intelligence and courage far beyond the ordi- 
nary. We follow him in a series of exciting 
adventures that begin with a wire laying a& 
signment and culminate with Chinook’s over 
seas orders. 


132 
Enemy Brothers 
Constance Savery Longmans, $2.50 


Outstanding story of a boy from England and 
one from Germany told without bitterness. 


AMOUNT 
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133 

The Fair Adventure 

Elizabeth Janet Gray Viking Press, $2.00 
From its publication this book has been popu- 
lar with the ‘teen age reader. Sereva Page 
MacNeil is the longest child in a large family. 
Often she feels that her life is dwarfed by her 
older brothers and sisters, but in this story 
told with pathos and humor we learn how the 
young girl makes her place in the family circle. 


134 
Famous Authors for Boys and Girls 
Coffman and Goodman Barnes, $2.00 
Extension: “. . . human-interest pictures of 
outstanding authors... .” 


135 
Frederic Chopin i 
Andre Maurois Harper, $1.75 
This beautiful book is still high on the best 
seller lists. The exquisite pictures by Everett 
Shinn play a large part in the book’s popu- 
larity. 
136 
The Giant Saint 
Brother Ernest, C. S.C. 
Dujarie Press, Notre Dame U., $1.00 
Another book from the pen of one of our 
better juvenile writers. Children will delight 
in this appealing sketch of St. Christopher. 


137 
The Little House 
Burton Houghton, $1.75 
Awarded the Caldecott Medal as “The most 
distinguished American picture book for chil- 
dren”—of the year. 8-12, 


138 
Mary Stuart: Young Queen of Scots 
Mildred Criss Dodd, Mead & Co., $2.50 
This story of Mary Stuart offers a fascinating 
contrast as we watch the lovely, impetuous 
child grow into the fascinating queen. This 


‘book, which places the emphasis upon Mary 


Stuart’s formative years is ideal for ‘that ser- 
ious minded, young reader at your house. 


139 


O'Reilly of Notre Dame 
Francis Wallis Farrar & Rhinehart, $1.75 


The football stories of Wallace are always 
“surefire” with the boys. This lively story is 
written in the best Wallace style. The author, 
himself a Notre Dame man who trained under 
Rockne, knows his subject. 


140 


The Peddler’s Clock 
Mabel Leigh Hunt G & D, 50c 


Extension: “, . . story parade picture book 
. tells of a peddler . . . who brought trouble 
as well as joy...” 
141 
Picture Map of Mexico, Cent 
and the West Indies 






Vernon Quinn tokes, $2.00 
Extension: “, . . simple, invitingf and color- 
__ful text . . . tells the story of ‘ofr neighbors 


‘for the benefit of our boys and*girls.” 


142 
The Saturdays 
Elizabeth Enright Farrar & Rhinehart, $1.75 


In this refreshing bit of writing we meet the 


four Melendy children. They live with their 
author-father in a rundown, old brownstone 
front house in New York City. Not in many 
a book have we enjoyed our reading as much 
as we did when we accompanied the children 
to the family circle of the “Met” and heard 
Siegfried. The nurse, Cuffoy, is a person that 
you will recall with a chuckle long after you 
have closed the book. 


143 
Secret of Pooduck Island 
Alfred Noyes Stokes, $2.00 
A poet’s insight into a child’s love of nature. 
Good plot. 8 yrs. old. Already well up on 
the best selling: lists. 


144 
Silver Saddles 
Covelle Newcomb Longmans, $2.25 
A story of a boy and his horse. Mexican set- 
ting. Full of Fun. 
145 
The Sun Trail 
M. Pallen Longman’s, $2.00 
Good teen-age Western adventure story. 
“Yes, we’ve made it . . . we’ve crossed the 
continent they said couldn’t be crossed.” 
“The first of millions.” 
Bob and Jed emerged into the valley from 
a pass in the San Bernardino Mountains— 
the first Anglo-Saxons to enter Califorma 
overland from the East. They unlocked the 
door and handed the key to a waiting nation. 
Adults as well as young people who like to 
read of the adventures of mountain men—-of 
hunters and Indian fighters—should enjoy this 
story. 
146 
Thunderhead 
Mary O’Hara Lippincott, $2.75 
This is the new novel from the author of 
My Friend Flicka. This second book possesses 
all those fine qualities that made the earlier 
work a success. The story is told in a tender, 
wistful fashion combined with a full-bodied 
realism that will hold the young reader. 


é 147 
Triple Threat 

Donal Hamilton Haines Farrar & Rhinehart, $1.75 
A story of the American gridiron that the 
boys will love. From start to finish this is 
packed with those thrills that are a part of 
every boy’s life. 

148 

Whitey’s Sunday Horse 

Glen Rounds G & D, 50c 
Extension: “A wild colt survives wolves and a 
blizzard and is finally trained by Whitey.” 


149 
World Series 
John R. Tunis Harcourt, $2.00 
This is the rousing story of sandlot rookie 
from Connecticut who pitched and batted his 
way to World Series’ fame. 


150 
A Year to Grow 
Helene Conway Longmans, $2.00 
Margaret Gleason in Torch: “All the in- 
gredients for capturing adolescent interest are 
present . . . boarding school background, a 
typical mystery and a breath of romance. . .” 
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“All characters . . . vital and interesting . . .” 
“" , « unconditionally recommended.” 
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Companion of the Crucified, Series III 

J. E. Moffatt, S. J. Bruce, $1.75 
Father Moffatt offers his readers the third 
volume in his Ignatian Meditation - Series. 
This Third Series, which corresponds’ to. the 
Third Week of the Spiritual Exercises, offers a 
motive well calculated to hold us firmly to 
the course of Christian perfection: As in the 
two previous books of this series the author 
has keyed the subjects to fit the critical’ time 
in which we live, Through this entire book 
runs the main idea that though our lives are 
now marked with the sufferings and agony 
that are a part of war, we find the ultimate 
answer in our enthusiastic love for the Divine 
Model. 

The three volume Ignation Meditation Series 
can be purchased as a complete set for $4.75; 
the single books are $1.75. 


152 

The Confessions of St. Augustine 
F. J. Sheed S & W, $3.00 gift 
-75 paper $1.00 cloth 

Norman Weyand, S.J., Loyola University, in 
New World: “As often as I pick up The 
Confessions I realize the truth of Viscount 
Bryce’s statement: ‘Life is too short for infe- 
rior books.’ Why is it that we spend time on 
second rate expressions of second rate minds 
and neglect masterpieces such as this autobiog- 
raphy of a great soul. The Confessions would 
necessarily be included in any reputable list of 
the great books of all ages—and it would cer- 
tainly rank high among the greatest of the 
great books. Father C. C. Martindale once re- 
marked, and with reason, that this autobiog- < 
raphy ‘must have been read more than any — 
book in the world, save the Gospels and per- 
haps the Psalms.’ A Catholic who has not read 
the eighth and ninth books (the accounts of 
Augustine’s conversion and Monica’s death) 
has missed a treat which is part of his Cath- 
olic heritage.” 
































153 


God Infinite, The World, and Reason 
William J. Brosnan, S. J. Fordham, $2.25 - 


Bernard I. Mullaly in Ave Maria: “. . . thei 
third volume in a series of works on natural 
theology . . . the same solidity of doctrine, 
and . thoroughness of treatment which - 
characterized God and Reason and God In- - 
finite and Reason. The thesis method . . . is ad- {§ 
hered to rigorously . . . the chief defect ... 
awkward style and . . . frequent disregard 
for idiomatic English. The involved, tortuous { 
sentences make reading a task .. .” : 


154 
Sacraments of Daily Life 3. 
Bernard J. Kelly, C. S. Sp. SW, $3.75 “% 
This 366-page book, by Father Kelly of Black : : 
Rock College, Dublin—whose Seven Gifts of | 
the Holy Ghost was well received—is in-+? 
tended for the serious-minded layman as well 
as for the religious. ; 
Will be reviewed in our next issue. ; 
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THE MATTER OF VOCATIONS 
A NOVEL APPROACH 


Combined with a Directory, summarizing the work of 
Diocesan clergy and the various Orders and Congregations. 


HE necessity for continual effort 

in the field of vocations needs no 
elaboration. The two pamphlets de- 
scribed herein were prepared solely 
for the purpose of aiding in this activ- 
ity. They are unique, and compel at- 
tention. 

For years we have had continual re- 
quests for concise descriptions of the 
kinds of work done by Priests, Brothers 
and Sisters. Now we have it for the 
first time in convenient form. 


Follow Me is for boys. The first part - 


tells about the signs of a vocation. It 
helps to clarify thinking and to dispel 
doubts and uncertainties. Entrance re- 
quirements are explained. The second 
part contains 62 “Official Definitions” 
of the various Orders and Congrega- 
tions. 

Follow Him is similarly constructed 
except that it is for girls, and the defi- 
nitions and descriptions pertain to reli- 
gious orders for women. 


Pre-tested 


An interesting feature of both pam- 
phlets is this: Before being printed, the 
copy was submitted for examination to 
boys and girls of different ages and 
schools. They were asked to cross out 
each word or phrase they could not un- 
derstand. Diocesan clergy were simi- 
larly consulted, and each of the various 
orders submitted an explanation of their 
work. 

Imprimatur 


The manuscript was prepared under 
the supervision of the Passionist Fathers 
and the finished work bears the Impri- 
matur of Archbishop Glennon of St. 
Louis. We have seen scores of letters 
of approval by members of the Hier- 
archy, Superiors, Seminary Directors 
and other authorities on vocations, and 
it is a pleasure to pass this information 
along. , 
Required Reading 

Follow Me is already in print. Follow 
Him will be ready about Oct. 30th. Al- 
ready numerous schools have arranged 
to supply all 7th and 8th grade students 


—in some cases making the pamphlets 
required reading. 


Distributed by “The Thomas More” 


Ordinarily we do not feature pam- 
phlets, because we cannot afford the 
expense involved, and we assume the 
same is true of most other dealers. The 
reason for this situation is that dealers 
find that their time is taken up in selling 
single copies, after which customers able 
to buy 25, 50 or 100 at a time send 
their orders to the publishers. 

We have estimated that if a clerk 
selling only single copies were paid but 
five cents an hour there would still be a 
loss. This is getting off the subject, but 
we mention it as an important matter, 
and also to emphasize that it is only 
because of our opinion of the impor- 
tance of Follow Me and Follow Him 
that we have made an exception in our 
policy and have consented to act as ex- 
clusive distributors in this instance. 

The publishers of these two pam- 
phlets will sell only through us. We 
recommend that you order from your 
regular dealer; but if you prefer, we 
will fill your order. 

Single copies of either Follow Me for 
boys, or Follow Him, for girls, postpaid 
for 15c; two or more copies, 10c each; 
$8.00 per hundred. 


x we 


155 
Small Talks for Small People 

Thomas J. Hosty Bruce, $1.75 
The author, although a young man, has 
had a wealth of experience, and there 
is little of it that he has not put to use 
in the 40 children’s sermons collected 
in this book. 

He had a purpose in writing the 
book. In whatever he does he has a 
purpose. When he plays golf, his pur- 
pose is to win. He is said to be equally 
good at playing marbles. For that we 
cannot vouch, but a man living in a 
district comprising twelve nationalities 
—directing summer play-ground activ- 
ities—conducting retreats—and in re- 
cent years acting as a member of a 


diocesan mission band—has need for 
versatility as well as foresight. 


A Legend 

We are told that while summer-vaca- 
tioning with a relative he attended to 
his Mass duties at the nearby church, 
If we have the story correctly, he 
thought he would like to have an invita- 
tion to preach a mission there during 
the following winter. Consequently, 
when the pastor inquired whether he 
would like to preach “at the ten 
o’clock” the following Sunday he ex- 
pressed his regret. 

“I’m sorry, Father, I just couldn't 
do it.” 

“Why, it wouldn’t be any trouble— 
just a short sermon.” 

“Yes, of course, but you see I never 
preach a sermon until it has been very 
carefully prepared. But that’s not all. 
I’d get you into too much trouble!” 

“Trouble? How could that be?” 

“Just this, Father; all winter long 
you’d be hearing, ‘Why can’t we get 
someone here who can preach like that 
young priest we had last summer?” 

Father Hosty got the invitation to 
preach the Mission. 


Adult Sermons 

Through his boyhood years, the 
author had a “pet peeve.” He didn’t 
like adult sermons at children’s Masses. 
He would like to see a movement to 
have “children’s sermons at children’s 
Masses,” and he hopes his efforts will 
be a contribution towards that end. 
He doesn’t offer the present collection 
as the last word in preaching to chil- 
dren, but he hopes they will be helpful 
to priests looking for sermon material. 

And if anyone should be critical, he 
invites such person to write a book of 
his own. 

We see no reason for restricting the 
book to priests and Sisters. Parents 
and children will also find it profitable 
and interesting. 

* * * 


156 
St. Thomas and the Problem of Evil 

Jacques Maritain Marquette U., $1.00 
The Sign: “A problem that has ever puzzled 
philosophers, theologians, and every thinking 
man is that of evil. 

“Of all who have attacked the problem 
of evil, no one has surpassed St. Thomas 
Aquinas in setting forth its nature, meaning 
and causes. Under these headings, Jacques 
Maritain in his 1942 Aquinas Lecture at 
Marquette University gives a brief yet quite ’ 
adequate exposition of the teaching of the 
Angelic Doctor.” 
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LITERARY CAVALCADE 


By Contributing Editor John O’Connor 


What Other Answer 
Dorothy Fremont Grant Bruce $2.75 
T HAS been said time and again 
that this country has never had the 
series of converts in the writing field 
that has distinguished our English 
brethren. While it is true that our 
numbers in the literary field have not 
been numerous, it is also true that 
neither do we have the tradition of let- 
ters that England has maintained 
through the centuries. We do, how- 
ever, have 80,000 converts a year in this 
country ... many of note and distinc- 
tion. Usually the gratitude of the con- 
vert for the gift of faith leaves him 
quiet and humble. But a few, full of 
the joy of sheer existence in the man- 
ner of St. Francis or of Gilbert Chester- 
ton, want to shout about their new 
faith. 

Dorothy Fremont Grant is one of the 
80,000. She is also one of those who 
would shout rather than whisper of 
the Faith. She does so quite adequately 
and competently in What Other An- 
swer. 

The niece of that distinguished con- 
vert, John Moody (author of The 
Long Road Home and Fast by the 
Road, she was brought up in an envir- 
onment completely alien to Catholicism. 
As she says herself, Catholics were men- 
tioned only in an “asthmatic whisper” 
and “S.J.” meant a degree from an un- 
known college. 

It all started when Dorothy Grant 
heard that her uncle John had entered 
the Catholic Church. Being a writer 
herself and with an inquiring mind, she 
maintained a correspondence with John 
Moody and accepted the challenge im- 
plied in his gentle suggestions to read 
one book or another—to confirm one 
fact or another. 

Her spiritual odyssey had started 
with a challenge. It has ended with 
one, for now she is challenging many of 
the accepted, comfortable beliefs of 
those in her own social strata: the great 


' American suburbia. When she started 


to look into this faith that had attracted 
her uncle she had all the modern and 
ancient clichés about the Church. She 
first had to lose these historical and 
doctrinal trappings before delving into 
this subject that by now began to have 


a strong attraction for her. And she 
had to do this while keeping house for 
her husband and growing daughter. But 
what amazed this reviewer is the appar- 
ent immunity of the author to the 
snares and sneers of modern suburbia. 
I have always felt that conversion 
would probably be most difficult in the 
upper middle classes with their mod- 
er university training, their settled 
prejudices and high incomes, their golf, 
cocktail parties, their yacht clubs and 
country clubs. Where s@ccess is the 
only god. 

Besides being an exceptional book 
of conversion and opinion and well 
worth having as a reminder that the 
seeds of the Faith can even grow in sub- 
urbia, this book is a symbol. Mrs. 
Grant and her husband are representa- 
tive, intelligent Americans. They have 
been .carefully brought up and have 
been fortunate enough to mingle in a 
rather sound environment. Yet, there 
was a growing awareness—as_ there 
must be in all intelligent people of that 
strata—that the final answer to life and 
to the problems of modern society was 
not going to be found in the grooves 
of present day thought and small, ill- 
attended religious sects. They knew 
that there are many things today that 
are neither intelligent nor wise and 
they found the intelligent answer to 
their questions and the wisdom they 
sought—in the Catholic Church. 


* x 


INEXCUSABLE 


Grand Crossing 
Alexander Saxton Harper, $2.50 


Reviewed by N. Elizabeth Monroe. 


Grand Crossing purports to be a de- 
scription of a young man’s odyssey 
through Harvard and Chicago Univer- 
sity with vacation trips west and south 
thrown in for good measure. Since most 
of the details of the hero’s experience 
tally with the author’s, we may assume 
that he did go through these institu- 
tions, but there is no reason, other than 
that, to think that he ever saw them. 
The descriptions of college life are lim- 
ited to drinking bouts and unsavoury ad- 
ventures, given without taste or humor. 
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No Reasons Given 


The hero and his friends are sup- 
posed to be interested in social prob- 
lems and dissatisfied with education— 
why is not stated. Ben Baum, the hero’s 
best friend, moves into the slums to see 
how the poor live. Sleeping with a Mex- 
ican woman seems to be part of this 
knowledge to him. On the way East he 
stops at a hotel and asks for “a room 
with a blonde,” and the next day apol- 
ogizes to his friend for “keeping up the 
racket.” 

Puerile 

The hero himself is an unreal charac- 
ter with only one quality—he is very 
disagreeable to his family and censori- 
ous with his friends. The discussions of 
radical ideas might have a certain in- 
terest, if the author knew how to write 
conversation, but these conversations 
are intolerably dull. The publishers 
could have done the author and them- 
selves a favor by having him cut down 
all the conversations. The following is 
typical of what goes on page after page. 

“Hello, Red. How are you?” 

“Just fine. And how are you?” 

“The same.” 

“The same what?” 


“The same way. Fine.” 


Now after it is established that both 
boys are fine, you might expect the au- 
thor to stop, but no, he goes on for 
pages with a conversation that might 
easily be reduced to three or four lines 
and that in no way helps to carry on 
the story. 


The “Find” of the Season 


The publishers herald this book as a 
“find,” and one asks oneself what they 
must have been looking for. The point 
of view is mean and salacious, the 
writing dull, and the characterization 
superficial. Mr. Saxton can write vivid 
descriptions, especially of train rides, 
but there are limits to how many train 
rides a novel can take. 

As this is a first book, the author 
ought to be encouraged. But in what 
direction? Certainly not in the direction 
of Grand Crossing. There is material in 
college life for a good novel, but there 
must be evidence that the hero was 
educated there, that is, evidence over 
and above bars, flop houses, and frater- 
nities. . 

(See also comment in September issue.) 
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Martyrs 


BREBEUF AND HIS BRETHREN 


(The North American Martyrs) — 
E. J. Pratt Basilian Pr., $1.25 


Reviewed by Sister Othelia Hurni of 
the Division of Languages and Litera- 
ture, The Saint Mary College, Xavier, 
Kansas 

Note: E. J. Pratt has been recognized for 
many years as one of the outstanding poets 
of Canada. A Newfoundlander by birth and 
upbringing, he has written several volumes of 
verse relating to sea-faring life. 

In Brebeuf and His Brethren he has dram- 
atized in blank verse the heroic story of 
the Jesuit martyrs in Huronia during the 
period from 1625 to 1649. 

Winner of The Governor-General’s Annu- 
al Literary Award for Poetry; 1940. 


HAT an intelligent relief to turn 

from the mystifying ingenuity dis- 

played in the verse of the cryptic 
school to the crystalline clarity of the 
work of E. J. Pratt! What a spiritual 
tonic to leave the “waste lands” of the 
former and mount with the latter the 
glorified summits of sainthood! 

To predict that E. J. Pratt will stand 
in the white light which emanates from 
idealistic poetry is easy; less probable 
is it that he will ever reach the lime- 
light, for the two are incompatible. 
That. he will be a source of joy and 
inspiration to lovers of the good and 
beautiful is certain. 

This note of inspiration is struck by 
his opening lines: 


The winds of God were blowing over 
France 

Kindling the hearths and altars, 
changing vows 

Of rote into an alphabet of flame. 


In these exigent days that fill our 
hearts with sorrow and our souls with 
terror at the depth and the breadth of 
passions of men, Brebeuf comes as a 
stabilizing force teaching again—what 
we are so prone to forget—the efficacy, 
the power, and the beauty of suffer- 
ing. 

Brebeuf when a neophyte in Bayeux: 

In Contemplation saw a bleeding 

BRE 

Stumbling along the 

es sce 

While voices spoke aloud into his 
- ear 

And to his heart—Per ignem at per 

aquam. 


Via Dolo- 


After this forests and streams and 
trails thronged through his mind,— 
and the painted faces of the Iroquois. 
We follow him to the beautiful, wild, 
new land, suffer with him as he en- 
dures heat, cold, filth, hunger, and 
abuse—follow him back to France 
where within the strong lure of the 
ecstacy of prayer, the daily vicarious 
offering, 


On which no hand might dare lay 
sacrilege, 


we see him write with his own blood, 
his last vow to return to that land 
where awaited him, 


The broké bodies, of both Host and 
priest. 


We stand at last with muted breath 
and crushed hearts as we see him 
slowly consumed in the red glow of 
his martyrdom of blood and fire— 
equaled only by the white flame of 
his love for the Crucified. 

Nor were his companions less heroic. 
We meet the torn and tortured body of 
saintly Joques: 


Driven from town to town with all 
doors barred 

Pursued by storms of threats and 
flying hatchets. 


When our faint hearts are faltering 
in dismay, the author wisely shows us 
the sources of this sublime strength 
and envisions for us the results of this 
exquisite torment. 

A few pages further we read: 


Under the stars 
Along an incandescent avenue 
The visions trembled, tender, placid, 
pure, 
More beautiful than the doorway 
of Rheims 
And sweeter than the Galilean fields. 


Lovers of Nature will be pleased by 
such lines as: 
He was baptized 

With all the pomp transferable from 
France 

Across four thousand miles, com- 
bined with what 

A sky and lake could offer, and a 
forest 

Strung to the aubade of orioles. 


Nor is the colorful or the bizarre 
lacking. 

Describing the witnesses at the bap- 
tism mentioned above, the author says: 
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The warriors, lean, lithe, and ele- 
mental, 

As naked as your hand, but for ¢@ 
skin 

Thrown loosely on the shoulders. . ,, 

Papooses yowling on the mothers 
backs 

The squatting hags, suspicion in 
their eyes. 


Thus with meat for all Mr. Pratt 
tells the cost of the sowing of the 
seeds of faith in this our land by those 
knights of France who vitalize for us 
the statement that man is only a little 
less than the Angels. 

The poem is not mystical, save as 
the word connotes a sense of spiritual 
realization. It emphasizes not the ab- 
stract but the human, treating of lives 
lived under the compulsion of the di- 
vine. It makes us look with renewed 
confidence for the renascence of that 
France which produced such sons. 


x re 


For Early Teen Age 


THE JESTER’S PRAYER 
Aimee Torriana St. Meinrad’s, $2.00 


The author’s simple, wholesome tale of 
medieval France is especially recom- 
mended to the young. In it she em- 
ploys the amnesia device, a miraculous 
vision, and the boy-girl disguise so 
beloved by the romancers of the Ages 
of Faith. Her account of thirteenth- 
century castles, knights, ladies, and 
troubadours is rather factually ren- 
dered, with little attempt at weaving 
a background or at character analysis. 
The troubadour songs incorporated into 
the text are, however, admirably re 
corded. The Jester’s Prayer has a moral 
too obvious for educated tastes, and 
is in general a far cry from such a 
masterly picture as Helen C. White’s 
A Watch in the Night. The publishers 
have done a noteworthy piece of book- 
making; the print and paper, the wood- 
cuts and binding are the envy of many 
a greater book. 
—R. H. Gross, C.PP.S. 
z. &.. 2 

“TI am happy to know of the suc- 
cess which has deservedly attended 
your enterprise. Please accept my 
wishes for even greater success in the 
future.” 

Joseph J. Reilly, Ph.D., Librarian, 
Hunter College of New York, author 
of Of Men and Books (Messner, $2.50). 
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Helps to Learn 
History 


THE SPLENDOR STAYS 

Marguerite Allis Putnam, $2.75 
Reviewed by Anne Cawley Boardman, 
Minneapolis, Staff Member. 

Captain Elisha Hart of Saybrook, 
Connecticut, who had made a fortune 
as a privateer in the Revolution, was 
the father of the seven Hart sisters 
about whom this story is told. Peppery, 


 tactless, and a domestic tyrant, he 


resented greatly the fact that all of his 
chidren were girls. More than anything 
else, he had wanted a son and heir, but 
with the arrival of his seventh daugh- 
ter, he knew that this desire was not 
to be realized. 

His wife, a kindly and fine gentle- 
woman, died when her last child was 
eleven years old. She was able, however, 
through quiet insistence to secure a 
limited education for her two eldest 
daughters, even in a period when 
“females” were seen and not heard. 
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And through a promise given her on 
her death bed by Ann, her second 
daughter, she was comforted with the 
knowledge that Ann would do all in 
her power to help her younger sisters 
secure certain social advantages hitherto 
denied them. 

This promise explains partly why 
two of the girls spent so much time 
in Boston and Washington with Ann, 
who was married to Commodore Isaac 
Hull, the hero of the War of 1812. 


Jeanette, the fourth daughter, is real- 
ly the heroine of this novel. Closest to 
Ann in affection and understanding, she 
was always a welcome guest at the Hull 
residence. She accompanied her sister 
and her husband to South America at 
the time that Isaac was named com- 
mander of the Pacific Station in the 
South Seas. 


There she met the great Simon Boli- 
var and became his fiancee, Earlier she 
had been proposed to by the poet, 
Fitzgreene Halleck, and until her trip 
to South America, she had dreamed of 








America’s Fighting Planes 


AmErRICcA’s FIGHTING PLANES IN 
ACTION 

R. C. Kinert Macmillan, $2.50 

Reviewed by Frank Maher, Assistant to 
the Vice President, Parks Air College, 
E. St. Louis, Ill. 
Newspaper headlines and columns of 
black type about fighting aircraft in 
action over the great territory covered 
by the war are accurate but fail in the 
necessary visual expression that Ameri- 
cans have learned to love. 

Author and Artist Reed Kinert covers 
this American desire for visual facts in 
his book “America’s Fighting Planes In 
Action” with nearly seventy beautifully 
dramatic portrait drawings giving a 
clear-cut view of the marvels of fighting 
flying-machines. Many of the portraits 
are done in vivid color and the planes 
are shown off in their naturalness to a 
greater degree than could even be repre- 
sented in photographs. 

’ Of particular interest in this volume 
of 150 pages is the text matter accom- 
panying each illustration. Set down in 
good solid American language so that 
the uninitiated in aircraft knowledge 
May well understand and have a good 
working knowledge of our fighter craft, 
this editorial material does much to add 


to the value of the book. 

For expert detail in pictorial presen- 
tation of the aircraft, the writer cannot 
say enough about Kinert’s work. The 
planes are drawn true to form and there 
is little question but what he knows 
each of his subjects well enough to put 
his brush to the paper for accurate artis- 
tic reproduction. 

For graphic and specific information 
about the specifications of the planes, 
the author scores again. He has made 
his text clear cut, without using undue 
expletives to “sell” his reader. Instead 
he has been coldly pointed in giving 
such definite information as: 

Size and type of motor. 

Various features of auxiliary 
equipment. 

History and development of the 
aircraft. 

Weight, wingspread, cruising 
range, etc. 

Future possibilities of the plane. 

The reader will not wish to turn away 
from the forceful pictures of the air- 
craft in action and will stick with read- 
ing the scintillating and informative text 
material to the very end,—a good book, 
expertly executed, it will be filed for 
future and quick reference. 
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becoming his wife. But Simon Bolivar 
changed everything for Jeanette, who 
was ardent and romantic despite her 
Puritan heritage and background. It is 
true she did not marry him; neither 
did she marry anyone else. Her love 
for the great liberator stayed with her 
always, and many years later at the 
time of her death in Saybrook, Ann 
found a miniature of Bolivar under her 
pillow. 

The Hart girls touched history in 
that three of them married men who 
made it— Ann, as Commodore Isaac 
Hull’s wife; Elizabeth, as Heman Al- 
len’s (he was the nephew of Ethan Allen 
and our first minister to Chile); and 
Jeanette, as the fiancee of Simon Boli- 
var. The other girls, with the exception 
of the eldest, who was a selfish vixen, 
were colorless and uninteresting by con- 
trast. 


Marguerite Allis, an able historical 
novelist as witnessed by her earlier 
novel of Vermont, Not Without Peril, 
tells a good story and an authentic one. 
She knows her history and she uses it 
skillfully to present the social and 
political life in this country during 
the tempestuous period that followed 
the War of 1812. Henry Clay, Dolly 
Madison, and President Monroe are 
but a few of the national figures por- 
trayed in addition to the main char- 
acters about whom the story revolves. 

To be sure, this book is overly long 
and tends occasionally to become ver- 
bose, but this weakness does not prove 
a serious drawback. One learns much 
about the historical background of our 
nation in following the stories of the 
seven Hart sisters whose “splendor 
stays” into our time. For that we must 
thank the artistry of Marguerite Allis. 


® x ® 


Books for Soldiers 

Under the Armed Service plan it is ex- 
pected that 35,000,000 books will be sent 
abroad in the course of the next year. The 
first shipment of 50,000 copies may be on the 
way at this time. 

The books will be specially bound and 
printed but will not be available to the gen- 
eral public. 

Among the titles included in the first list 
are The Song of Bernadette, One World, The 
Human Comedy, Tom Sawyer, Thirty Sec- 
onds Over Tokyo, The Forest and the Fort, 
Experiment Perilous and Green Mansions. 


* * * 
Buy War Bonds and Stamps 
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THESE PAGES INCLUDE TITLES NOT SHOWN ON THE CHARTS 


Review excerpts are reprinted without prejudice to any reviewer, publisher or author. 


61 
Malta Story 
W. L. River Dutton, $2.50 
War adventure story—rather bawdy and 
profane. 
Eleanor Flanagan in America: “. . . disap- 


pointing tale of the amorous adventures of 
three American officers in the R.A.F. and one 
English girl in the W.A.F.” 

“,. , the curious, unorthodox blend of fact 
and fiction . . . makes it almost review- 
proof.” 

“. . . reveals the little insight into the 
Maltese character . . . shows no understand- 
ing or interpretation of the spirit that carried 
the Maltese through so terrible an ordeal.” 


62 
Mary Darlin’ 

Evelyn Voss Wise A-C, $2.00 
John S. Kennedy in The Transcript, Hartford: 
“... a pleasant and sometimes moving story 
which has too much sentimentality and too 
little astringency.” 


63 

Melody in Darkness 

Geneva Stephenson Macmillan, $2.75 
Satisfactory Adult Story—English Setting. 
Extension: “, . . in the eighteenth century, 
following the adventure of a blind musician 
traveling through England . . . a credible pic- 
ture of those times and scenes.” 


64 
Mercy in Hell 

Andrew Greer Whittlesey, $2.75 
Genevieve Wright Steiger in The Sign: “. . . 
about World War II... by a member of 
the medical services who was an ambulance 
driver with the Eighth Army . . . one of the 
better’ kind.” 

“, . . @ book to make people think. It 
reads easily enough, and has the added advan- 
tage of photographs and maps to clarify the 
text where it deals with routes and places. 
We recommend it as a means of seeing be- 
hind the headlines and the newsreels.” 


65 

Mind, Medicine and Man 

Gregory Zilboorg Harcourt, $3.50 
Confused—Uncritical—Unconvincing. 
Francis J. Braceland (former Dean of Loy- 
ola Medical School, Chicago) in America: 
“... the book settles down to straight party- 
line Freudian psychoanalytical doctrine and 
al that this implies. These psychoanalysts 
are funny people. They are ready to analyse 
all people and all situations, including his- 
torical and biblical characters; in fact—every- 
thing but one another. . . . One does not get 
very far in criticizing them, either. They do 
hot answer criticism. They explain the critical 
attitude of their opponents in the terms of 
the same principles which are being criticized. 
‘The author claims that psychoanalysis is 
neither hostile toward nor incompatible with 
teligion, Freud’s traditional views to the con- 


“. .. attempts to show that psychoanalytical 
concepts are in conformity with the funda- 
mental tenets of Saint Thomas—yet he says 
he has only a speaking acquaintance with 
Scholastic Philosophy. His efforts are, of 
course, unconvincing. . . .” 


66 
Morality and the Social Order 
Ludwig Rowland Herder, $2.50 
Emmanuel: “. . . devoted to the complex 
social problems of the present day .. . very 
solid, practical and comprehensive . . . modern 
and interesting.” 


67 

Mother Russia 

Maurice Hindus Doubleday, $3.50 
John LaFarge in America: “. . . Hindus’ thir- 
teenth book on Russia . . . brilliantly written 
. . . colorful pictures . . . from the intimate 
life of the people. As in former times ... 
enthusiastic and sympathetic toward the So- 
viet Experiment.” 


68 
New World A-Coming 

Roi Ottley H. M., $3.00 
Racial trouble in Detroit, Harlem and else- 
where have recently focused attention on the 
negro problem. This book—restrained and 
factual—gives a good picture of Harlem, al- 
though it treats Catholic effort but sketchily. 
The Commonweal: “. . . an intimate ana- 
tomical story of Harlem, and deals with 
other Negro phenomena and noumena only 
as they impinge upon these few square miles 
on Manhattan Island... . 

“The author . . . has long been a journal- 
ist and columnist in New York’s ‘Amsterdam 
Star News’? ... 

“.. . Style ... high grade journalese ... 

palatable in relatively short doses . . . monot- 
onous if you try to read his 350 pages 
straight through. But don’t let this discourage 
you.” 
New York Times Book Review: “. . . Ottley 
has performed a distinguished service for the 
better world toward which some individuals 
are striving by giving a clear-cut, over-all pic- 
ture of what present-day Negroes are think- 
ee 

“. . . describes the current leaders and their 
backgrounds, briefly but succinctly, and also 
the Washington racial advisers on matters af- 
fecting Negroes and the degree of influence 
they exert. 

“Into this book has gone a great deal of 
painstaking research.” 

Catholic World: “No one aware of the 
problems associated with the American Negro 
can afford to overlook this book.” 


69 


None But the Lonely Heart 

Richard Llewellyn Macmillan, $2.75 
Publisher's Weekly: “Reviewing it for Books 
of the Month, Sterling North writes, ‘Tt 
seethes with passion and gropes for beauty on 


a level so low that it is completely animalistic, 
and yet so near the stars it becomes super- 
nal.’ ” 

Commonweal: “. . . the Victorian tabus on 
rough language are no longer present. Here 
and there flickers a spirit of human kindness 
and of brave humor in the face of destitution. 
Ernie’s musings and some of the conversations 
are just the type of thing that can be found 
drawn or written or carved in American 
public washrooms. 

“Mr. Llewellyn’s earlier best seller was a 
positive nostalgic evocation of a hard but 
beautiful way of life, while his current vol- 
ume is the very opposite.” 

Chicago Sunday Tribune: “. . . a tale of sor- 
didness frustrated, never managing to nurture 
beauty. ... 

“  . . Llewellyn has been so carried away, 
perhaps, with his experiment in a stunt tech- 
nique that he has made the memorable—even 
though sordid—story secondary to its man- 
ner of telling it.” 

See Review. 


70 


The New World Guides to the 
Latin American Republics 


Earl Parker Hanson D S P, $2.50 
Favorable. 
The Sign: “. . . provides reliable travel infor- 


mation as well as authentic data of all sorts 
regarding Mexico and the countries of Central 
America . . . sponsored by the Office of the 
U. S. Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
“Unlike the notorious Terry Guide, this 
book presents the place of Catholicism in 
Latin America in an accurate and sympathetic 
manner. . . . Several useful maps. . . .” 


71 
Notre Dame: One Hundred Years 
Arthur J. Hope, C.S.C. N. D. Press, $4.00 
Allan P, Farrell in America: “. . . an engross- 
ing narrative . . . documented with discrim- 
ination. . . .” 


72 

Paris Underground 
Etta Shiber 

Favorable—For All. : 
Intensely absorbing and deeply moving true- 
story of an American woman who helped 
British soldiers left behind at Dunkirk escape 
from France—was arrested by the Gestapo— 
spent many months in various jails—and was 
finally exchanged for the famous Nazi spy 
Whanna Hoffmann—and returned to America 
in May, 1942. 


Scribner’s, $2.50 


73 

Peace and Reconstruction: A Catholic 
Layman’s Approach 

Michael O'Shaughnessy Harper, $2.00 
America: “The author is a Catholic layman 
of long experience in business, particularly in 
the field of international commercial relations 
with South America . . . contention is that in 
the peace to come the social order must also 
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be reconstructed . . . proposes to answer the 
important question . . . how” 
“... business .. . should read... .” 


John C. Cort in Commonweal: “. .. 
O’Shaughnessy is a former member of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, for the 
last twenty years editor and publisher of 
South American Oil Reports and O’Shaugh- 
nessy’s Oil Bulletin. He is a devout and emi- 
nently respectable Catholic. . 

“... opinions of capitalism and capitalists 
are, if he will excuse the expression, very hot 
stuff. 

“First, about capitalism: ‘A simple defini- 
tion of the capitalistic order is a civilization 
in which all things are evaluated in terms of 
money. It is materialistic; its fundamental ob- 
jective is personal profit; its political credo is 
plutocracy; its social philosophy is the survival 
of the fittest; its motivating force is greed 
and selfishness; and its end is social injus- 
tice; hence extreme social insecurity.’ Next 
about the NAM: ‘The resolutions . . . indicate 
no change in the sentimentality . . . This sit- 
uation seems hopeless. About big business 
men: ‘. . . they, as a class, are not likely to 
make any constructive contribution to genuine 
social reconstruction.’ ” 


74 
People You'll Like to Meet 
Daniel Lord, S.J. Queen’s Work, $1.00 
Extension: “An introduction to some obscure 
but really worth-while peole that the author 
has met—the kind of folks who display the 
nobler traits of human nature.” 


75 
Pilgrim’s Regress f 
C. S. Lewis S & W, $1.00 
John S. Kennedy in Transcript, Hartford: “An 
earlier book by C. S. Lewis, author of The 
Screwtape Letters ...a deft allegory which 
traces modern man’s perverse quest for certi- 
tude and satisfaction in the very places where 
they are not. . . . It moves swiftly, makes 
its points with all the lightness and deadliness 
of an expert swordsman, and is equally sure 
in baring the essence of false theories and in 
refuting them, Fine as are the now popular 
letters, this work is at once more comprehen- 
sive and more penetrating. It is both a cata- 
logue and a refutation of the fallacies which 
have lured our generation to the abyss.” 


; 76, 
Poems and Verses 

Helen Parry Eden Bruce, $1.85 
James J. Daly in America: “. . . a selection 


from her published work, together with more 
recent poems. . . . She belongs to the com- 
pany ~of Alice Meynell, Louise Imogen Guiney 
and Aline Kilmer. .. . 

“She is the poet of the home, and her muse 
is perhaps most felicitous when it is most do- 
mestic and celebrates her children, the cat by 
the hearth and a garden-plot.” 


77 


Railroading from the Head End 

S. Kip Farrington, Jr. Doubleday; $3.50 
Paul Hallett in the Denver Register: “Not 
feeling competent to give a just appraisal of 
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this kind of book, we lent it to a friend who 
numbers railroads among his hobbies. He paid 
it the eminently sincere compliment of order- 
ing a copy for himself. 


78 

Red Paskall 

Clark McMeekin A-C, $2.50 
Somewhat Doubtful—some coarseness—H.S.— 
No. AWR? 
Escapist light reading. Mixed adventure and 
romance—19th century Virginia setting—some 
entertainment value—no good reason for rec- 
ommendation to any class of reader. 


79 
Religious Trends in English Poetry** 
Hoxie Neale Fairchild Columbia, $5.00 
E.G.C. In Catholic World. “. . . a ‘must’ for 
every student of English poetry and politics 
. we feel it is true, if not safe to say, that 
from now on, no one who has not read it can 
be considered an informed person in this field 
. it is strewn with gems of literary critic- 
ism so penetrating in thought and expressed in 
such gnomic elegance that I predict a wide 
use of it by professional lecturers ‘for trade 
purposes.’ ” 


80 
Reveille 
War Poems selected by Kieran, Rice and Henderson 
Barnes, $2.00 


Extension: “A representative group of poems. 


that reveal the spirit, philosophy and humor 
of our fighting men. Recommended.” 


81 

Roughly Speaking 

Louise Randall Pierson S &S, $2.50 
Commonweal: “. ..a gusty book ... the 
autobiography of an American woman, and 
the story of how she always lands on her 
feet—but. usually in the most difficult way 
possible . . . should have been compressed, 
if not actually cut. . . . For summer reading 
it may be recommended to those who know 
and love and are amused by this sub-species 
of the genus homo Americanus.” 


82 
Science, Philosophy and Religion 

Third Symposium S.P.R. Conf., $3.00 
For mature students only, 

These 25 papers prepared for the third 
meeting of the Conference contain a diversity 
of subject matter bearing on the relation of 
S.P. and R. to the Democratic Way of Life. 


83 
The Sea Is So Wide 
Evelyn Eaton Harper, $2.50 
For Mature Readers. , 
The Cowl: “. . . an informative novel inter- 


estingly written that will profitably recall to 
mature readers the deportation of the Aca- 
dians known so well through the poem Evan- 
geline.” 

84 
The Senator’s Last Night 


Francis Hackett Doubleday, $2.50 
The Sign: “. . . static and talky novel... . 
The Senator . . . despite the plating of re- 


spectability which he has managed to acquire 
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. . « is selfish, lecherous, ignorant, and pig. 
headed. He humiliates his wife, takes and dis. 
cards mistresses (even from among the ser- 
vants), attempts to dictate his children’s lives, 
and despises his betters. His sins and follies 
rise up to smite him in the course of a single 
night. His murder brings relief and release 
to many people. 

“...a weak attempt at a topical novel. , .” 


85 

The Seven Golden Cities 

Mabel Farnum Bruce, $2.75 
Paul A. F. Walter, President of The New 
Mexico Historical Society, says this book is 
“worthy of a place in every public school and 
home library” and that the same is true of 
Miss Farnum’s other book dealing with the 
Spanish conquest and one of its heroic fig. 
ures, St. Peter Claver, apostle to the slaves of 
Carthagena.* 





*Street of the Half-Moon, Bruce, $2.75. 


86 

Tambourine, Trumpet and Drum 

Sheila Kaye-Smith Harper, $2.90 
The Commonweal: “One reason that it all 
seems so actual is the author’s skill at drawing 
character, especially her principal character 
. . . The life story of Myra Landless has con- 
vincing religious implications. And the way 
Sibylla stands up under the terrible blows that 
descend upon her right down to her defiant 
end indicates the author’s belief that such a 
life need not be empty at all.” 

See Review. 


87 


So Little Time 
John P. Marquand Little, $2.75 


The Sign: “. . . too long for what story it 
contains, and there are whole chapters which, 
however, expert their satire, have little per 
tinence to the central theme. 

“Jeffery is a worldling . . . not a Christian 
. . . does not believe in God’. . . sym 
pathetically presented by the author, but 
hardly a figure of much consequence. 

“, . not a major work.” 


838 


The Squad Goes Out 

Robert Greenwood Bobbs, $2.50 
Mary L. Dunn in America: “. . . the story of 
an Air Raid Precaution squad in . . . one df 
the poorest sections of London, and of th 
great Blitz of 1940.... 

“|, Greenwood was himself a member of 
such a squad, and he writes with sympathy 
. . . admiration . . . tenderness . . . a fine, 
clean novel about the type of people who 
made it possible for Winston Churchill to say, 
‘All the world that is still free marvels at the 
composure and fortitude with which the cite 
zens of London are facing and surmounting 
the great ordeal.’ ” 














89 
Starbuck 
John Selby. F & R, $2.15 
Fiction—no morality—no basis for approvdh 
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90 
The Sword of St. Michael 

Lillian Browne-Olf Bruce, $3.00 
John S. Kennedy in The Transcript, Hartford: 
“The author has tackled a formidable task in 
the writing of this book. The complications of 
the period are endless, and a great deal of 
packtracking has to be done in order to clarify 
the picture. She has succeeded fairly well in 
imposing order on rioting materials. . . . There 
are some errors of fact and some questionable 
opinions . . . the precise meaning of certain 
words could have been checked. 

“Mrs. Browne-Olf’s book is less a_biog- 
raphy of St. Pius V than a quick survey of 
his times.” 

91 
The Third Term Tradition* 

Charles W. Stein Columbia, $3.75 
Paul Kiniery in Commonweal: “. . . possibly 
one of the best books of the year in Amer- 
ican history. Jefferson, rather than Washing- 
ton, is considered responsible for the inception 
of the ‘no third term’ tradition . . . deserves 
a wide audience of intelligent readers, since it 
presents all the facts and allows everyone to 
draw his own conclusions on this far from 
dead issue.” , 


92 

The Theater Book of the 
Year, 1942-1943 

George Jean Nathan Knopf, $3.00 
Chicago Tribune: “. . . Nathan has collected 
his critical assessments of every play that 
opened in New York during the last season. 

“|. . a valuable reference item.” 


93 
This Was New York 
Monaghan and Lowenthal Doubleday, $2.75 
Catholic World: “You will enjoy every page 
of this picture of New York City in 1789.” 


94 

The Transition from War to 

Peace Economy 

League of Nations Columbia, $1.00 
Commonweal: “. . . April 1943 report drawn 
up by a special Delegation of tthe League 
Council which approaches this problem from 
an international viewpoint . . . stresses the 
importance of laying the plans now... 
points out that economic nationalism is sure 
to be the result of any serious postwar de- 


pression.” FMS 

| 95 
They Who Wait 

Robert Guerlain Crowell, $2.00 


The Commonweal: “The French prisoners in 
Germany, ‘They Who Wait, are unfortunate 
prisoners in an unfortunate country. 
“Guerlain who was one of them... de- 
Scribes their life in minute detail. 
“Reading his book one believes that he is 
telling the truth... .” 


96 

Three Times I Bow 
Carl Glick Whittlesey, $2.50 
Commonweal: “. . . Kung .. . is a happily 


Chinese version of Private Hargrove. It all 


makes pleasant reading that does not lag. In 
the background there are plenty of pithy and 
provocative ideas.” 


97 


The Trespassers ; 

Laura Hobson S &S, $2.75 
Questionable—sordid—contains offensive mat- 
ter. 

Psychoanalytical mixture including profanity, 
lewdness, etc. Rather difficult to find any 
value. Certainly not for those in any way 
immature, 
Reviewed. 

98 
The Turnbulls 

Taylor Caldw.ll Scribner’s $3.00 

Doubtful Merit—False Philosophies—Adults, if 
any. 
A novel depicting customs, manners, etc., of 
well-to-do New Yorkers of some 80 years ago, 
the chief character being an unscrupulous man 
who furnishes the connection with the business 
world. 

Contains considerable false philosophy and 
enough suggestive matter to render it unfit for 
any except the most mature—(and they should 
have something better to do). 


99 

The United Nations on the Way 

Henri Bonnet World Citizens Ass’n, $0.50 
Catholic World: “. . . opens with a discus- 
sion of the Four Freedoms and the Atlantic 
Charter compared with the Fourteen Points 
of Woodrow Wilson . . . an outline is sub- 
mitted for ‘a confederation of all the States 
of Europe . . . concludes with a study of the 
social objectives of those who now dominate 
policy in the United Nations . . . believes 
that it is imperative to create a formal or- 
ganization for these peoples.” 


100 
Union Rights and Union Duties 
Joel Seidman Harcourt, $2.50 
Commonweal: “. . . If you want to be up 
to date on the labor question Union Rights 
and Union Duties is for you.” 


101 
Vertical Warfare 
F. V. Drake D D, $3.00 
Illustrated. Popular description of bombing 
technique. For all. 
The author believes concentrated aerial 
bombing can knock Germany—and later 
Japan—out of the war. 


102 

War Eagles 

Col. James S. Childers, U.S.A. Appleton, $3.75 
John D. Boyd in America: “. . . The Eagle 
Squadron . . . American volunteers who served 
with the R.A.F. . . . a popular treatment of 
their accomplishments. . . . 

“Despite its good points the book has a def- 
initely pagan taste... .” 


103 

Warning to the West 
Shridharani Duell, $2.50 
Commonweal: “. . . scourges the ignorance of 
the average white sahib for whom the soul 
of the Asiastic is a book with seven seals 


. . . defends the ideals of Gandhi and Nehru 
and insists that they must be given real effect 
in order to break Japan’s prestige in Asia 
. . « Claims also that Great Britain and the 
United States must reshape their policies and 
the minds of their peoples and recognize the 
equality of the Asiatic nations with the white 
race.” 


104 

We Fight with Merchant Ships 

M. B. Palmer Bobbs, $2.75 
R. W. Daly in America: “. . . tells the story 
of Yankee shipping, of the Maritime Com- 
mission, of Kaiser’s shipyards and Bethle- 
hem-Fairfield, of our situation before and 
after Pearl Harbor. If there is a major flaw 
in the story, it is that it is too brief.” 
Ave Maria: “After the unconditional sur- 
render of the Axis, the demand for American 
made ships will continue . . . the war is also 
bringing about a significant change in our 
merchant marine personnel . . . a new brand 
of seamen will appear, a new profession will 
be opened to American youth. Perhaps the 
best value of this book . . . is its contribution 
towards the realization of the unique position 
the United States will hold in the post-war 
world, possessor of the world’s largest mer- 
chant marine fleet.” 


105 
What’s in a Novel 

Helen Haines Columbia, $2.75 
N. Elizabeth Monroe in Catholic World: 
“| . has the virtue of bringing together a 
mass of material on the present day novel 
and of profusely illustrating it. The method 
is serious and honest... . 

“In spite of the effort that has gone into 
this book, it is not truly critical . . . it makes 
reference to no critical theory or method of 
determining excellence; nor can it be con- 
sidered as history, because it lays no claim 
to inclusiveness and does not follow historical 
lines of development. 

“The assumption behind the whole book is 
that because a novel has been written it is 
therefore worthy of study and because it has 
been widely read it is therefore good ... 
this assumption . . . makes the work dogmatic 


and uncritical.” 
106 
When Hearts Are Light Again 
Emilie Loring LB $2.00 


Doubtful novel—war plant setting. 

A novel involving hunt for a saboteur in a 
war plant—romance—intrigue, etc. No great 
merit. 


107 

Winter Solstice 

Dorothy Cowlin Mac, $2.50 
Davenport Messengers “Once in a while the 
author indulges in some unnecessary realistic 
details which good taste would omit; not 
enough, however, to mar a fine psychological 
novel.” 

Reviewed. 


108 
Without Orders 
Martha Aldbrand Little, $2.50 
William A. Dowd in America: “An American 
soldier, captured by the Italians . . . is taken 
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to Italy . . . he wakes one morning to find — 
that he is in a lunatic asylum and is being 
treated as a wealthy Italian who has been a 
patient... .” P * 
“The situation is so absurd that he grad- B k f j ’ V [ 
ually realizes that it can hardly be due to a oO Ss O asting a ue 
mistake, but must be part of a plot....A 
pleasant love story develops amid the mys- 
teries of the plottings. . . .” 
thi The Serewtape Letters 
The World of Yesterday By C. S. Lewis 
Stefan Zweig Viking, $3.00 : 
Commonweal: “. . . Zweig was a man of These challenging letters from an elderly devil in hell to his junior on earth 
‘the world of yesterday.’ He was afraid of life. are the most vital and original restatement of religious truths produced in our 
He had grown up in a world of security,- the time. “The most unusual book I have seen for years. It makes me wince and 
son of a Jewish Viennese millionaire whose squirm and chuckle.”—Dr. Joseph F. Newton. $1.50 
wealth had given him an independent exist- 
ence, even before he earned money with his 
best sellers. He loved the world of estheticism, Ww Ww W 9 
of refinement, of a traditional culture. .. . A oman rap- The orld Ss Great 
Zweig and his wife died by their own hands. ped in Silence Catholie ‘Literature 
. . . While they fought bravely day by day . 
to win at least their minimum of life and to W.L h Edited by 
oo up a — a on m4 side of the By Rev. John W. Lyne George N. Shuster 
antic, one o e most wealthy and suc- . : f 
cessful emigrants from Europe, who had found Never has the story of Mary been ee oe 
an unusually kind and hospitable reception in told more completely, or with more authors—a virtual library in one 
Brazil, chose death instead of a new begin- reverence and dignity than in this volume, covering a period of two 
ning.” strong narrative poem. $2.00 thousand years. $3.00 
110 
Yankee Lawyer. Autobiography o - o 
of Ephraim Tutt “ 
| Ephraim ail The Case for Christianity 
Leonard Feeney in America: “. . . Mr. Tutt Published in England under the title, “Broadcast Talks” 
has issued from Train’s inkbottle to talk ‘ 
back to his author and set down his own By C. S. Lewis 
st .. a laborate tri i ' 
+ el ty : pron a _ With clarity and logic, the author of The Screwtape Letters drives home the 
“The chief value . . . anecdotal . . . good arguments upon which Christianity is built. “We have never read arguments 
deal of homespun philosophizing . . . much better marshalled, or any book more useful to the Christian, in the Army or 
legal theorizing . . . some of it is sound, some elsewhere.”—The Tablet. $1.00 
harmless, and some twaddle. . . .” 
“. .. will probably become a_ classic 
example of | fiction.” 
——- Philosophy for The Small oy 
. 111 the Millions. for Service Men 
Years of Blindness The ideal gift for the man in the 
H. G. Quaritch Wales Crowell, $3.00 By J. A. McWilliams service. Contains the Proper of the 
The Sign: “. . . an account of the downfall Mass for all Sundays and Principal 
of the western empires in the fabulous This fascinating and popular study Feasts. of the Year, the Rite _of 
Southeast, the empires which Japan gobbled of philosophy furnishes practical so- Benediction, Vespers and Compline 
an ‘inside’ account. lutions to a multitude of pressing for Sundays and other devotions. 
— aw wala 1. * “a Pee .« ieiahes modern problems. $2.00 Waterproof khaki binding. $1.00 
knew the language . . . could penetrate deeply 
into the minds and the feelings of the native 
subjects. i tila, Fortheoming Books 
“, . . the down re) e man in 
southeast dale... . the wpweed camp of the (Prices and dates are tentative) 
Asiatics. FROM THE MORNING WATCH THE CAPTAIN WEARS A CROSS 
“This book must give one thought. . . . We By Lucille Pa Borden $2.50 Oct. 13. Captain William A. Maguire $2.00 Nov. 16 
cannot count on their remaining divided Vivid, poignant description of the author’s The continuation of a chaplain’s experi- 
forever.” imaginary spiritual journey through the ences, begun in Rig for Church. 
7 Holy Land. 
ORESTES BROWNSON 
112 HER GLIMMERING TAPERS By Theodore Maynard $3.00 Dec. 7. 
The Year of Decision: 1846 By Louis J. Stancourt $2.00 Oct. 13 Biography of a tumultuous Catholic, by the 
Bernard De Voto Little, $3.50 Spiritual autobiography of the author of author of The Story of American Catholi- 
See comment in May-June issue. We recom- tara tees cig wes 
mend. 
Commonweal: “. . . really nothing but 500 
fine printed pages of undigested facts, preten- THE MACMILLAN CO. e Chicago 16, Illinois 
tious theories and irrevelant poetic quotations. 
“ .. most of the time he is just a plain 
| EARLS EN SE AC A 


bore.” 
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CHARTS 


Dear Editor: 

When you invited your readers to 
write letters, you certainly left yourself 
wide open, but I admire you for doing 
go. As a very early subscriber to your 
magazine, may I add my quota of per- 
tinent (or impertinent) ideas? 

First, I think the whole set-up is a 
fine idea. For ten years I have been 
chairman of a very active literary 
group, and unofficial adviser to two 
other groups, and many a long, weary 
hour have I spent poring over reviews 
and reading countless insignificant books 
in order to glean something of interest 
for my club. A publication such as 
yours saves all that labor. 

The chart is a great help and eventu- 
ally I hope that many parishes will 
post it. Already I have seen it in the 
vestibules of widely scattered churches. 

Your staff is excellent, and in each 
issue it is a joy to see names of new 
writers of integrity—with high literary 
standards. If this standard continues, 
your publication should be one of the 
greatest single factors in the growth of 
the Catholic literary movement in this 
country. That the movement to date 
has made little progress is due, I be- 
lieve, to the Jack of serious and 
thoughtful criticism. 

The function of the critic is primarily 
to build up. He is the construction ex- 
pert in literature, who should be able 
to detect the flaws as well as the 
strengths in the work of writers. But, 
are not Catholic critics and reviewers 
falling into theesame pit as their non- 
Catholic counterparts and giving praise 
very often where no praise is due? Are 
not the buyers of Catholic books at 
the mercy of advertisers, just as the 
buyers of “best-sellers”? Frankly, I see 
no difference. 

I have for many years tried to buy 
the best, but how often have I been 
miserably misled by the publisher’s 
blurbs, backed up by the reviewers’ 
comments. Now I am more wary and 
less trustful and I scan a book most 
carefully, or read it, before buying it. 

It is comparatively easy for me to 
do this, as I live near a city where 
Catholic bookstores and libraries are 
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accessible, but what about thé people 
who live away from such centers, and 
who, guided by reviewers, wish, on 
a limited budget, to buy the best books? 
They must make many costly mistakes; 
and, what is more important, they must 
have a growing distrust for reviewers. 

This could be changed if criticism 
were developed to a greater extent, and 
reviewers stopped lavishing indiscrimi- 
nate praise upon second-rate books. 
That, as I see it, should be the func- 
tion of your magazine. 

What the literary movement needs is 
someone with the critical mind of the 
late Camille McCole. J. G. E. Hopkins, 
John S. Kennedy, and N. Elizabeth 
Monroe seem to me to be the most 
discerning of the modern critics. Prof. 
Joseph Reilly is a creative critic of the 
highest type, and if he could be in- 
duced to do for living authors what he 
has done for those of the past, it would 
make for the strengthening of Catholic 
literature. 

I read reviews in at least four or five 
Catholic magazines regularly. Some- 
times when a new book is published, 
there is not a word of adverse criticism 
in all five articles; when often the book 
has glaring, if not annoying defects. 
There is no virtue in undeserved praise. 
A diet of honey would be unwholesome. 
No less wholesome and prohibitive of 
growth are the saccharine reviews 
which critics write of Catholic books, 
yet these same critics can be caustic 
enough when dealing with secular 
books. It may be charity that with- 
holds adverse criticism, but it is a 
wholly misguided charity. 

Why, for example, has no one ever 
told a certain popularizer of lives of 
saints that, while his sermons are su- 
perb, when he tries to fictionize, his 
characters are completely unnatural? 
Only one critic has dared to tell a 
widely advertised lady that she is an 
excellent research student, but that her 
characters are stilted and unreal. 

Another book that was universally 
praiséd by Catholic reviewers contained 
nothing but simple declarative sen- 
tences, which were amateurish and very 
tedious to read. It seemed to me that 
any publisher should have been able 
to remedy that, and some reviewer 


should at least have suggested it. And 
still another writer pictures characters 
that are so drippingly sweet that one 
wonders what (if anything) would be 
discovered underneath, if all the sugar 
coatings were to be melted off. 

Yet some of these authors continue 
to produce book after book, all in the 
same manner, and with the same glar- 
ing defects. Would it not be more help- 
ful to criticise some of these faults and 
perhaps, to bring about an improve- 
ment? After all, people who have been 
misled into buying these books are not 
going to be enthusiastic supporters of 
the Catholic literary movement. 

On the other hand, books of merit 
are often not advertised enough. 
Brother Petroc’s Return should have 
had a longer literary life, although the 
dramatic version has prolonged it 
somewhat. Your column “Books That 
Should Not Die” is a fine step in the 
right direction. 

In conclusion, may I say that a 
publication such as yours cannot please 
both the publishers and the reading 
public, but it seems to me to be very 
clear as to where your allegiance should 
lie. All I hope is that you may con- 
tinue to present a variety of impartial 
and honest reviews and criticisms and 
there will be no limit to the growth of 
your usefulness. 

THERESA O’NEIL 
Melrose, Mass. 


(We learn that a large sign in a 
Boston Public Library reads “Books for 
Miss O’Neil’s Classes”—an indication 
that her opinions are deeply respected.) 
* * * 


JAMES R. KEANE 


It is with very great pleasure that 
we are privileged to announce that the 
Rev. James R. Keane, O.S.M., founder 
of the world-famous Novena to Our 
Sorrowful Mother, and now editor-in- 
chief of the Southern Cross, San Diego, 
California, has become a member of 
our Advisory Board. 

Father Keane—at that time resident 
in Chicago—was very much interested 
and was of great help in the original 
organization of The Thomas More 
project. 

a ee 


“Let me compliment you on your 
Booxs ON TRIAL.” 


—DrIRECTOR — CONFRATERNITY HOME 
Stupy Service, St. Louis 
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Monroe 
(Continued from page 345) 


Other Examples 


Winter Solstice limits itself largely 
to the point of view of one person, a girl 
who for nine years has been a helpless 
invalid. The author poses the question 
—what would happen if a girl para- 
lyzed during early maturity should sud- 
denly find that she can walk, then 
that she can enjoy the world of nature, 
and finally that she must, take up ma- 
ture living in spite of her arrested 
emotions and development? The book 
is full of very beautiful descriptions of 
nature, of the moors in various moods, 
of the little industrial town of Cole- 
ridge which seems to the girl a city un- 
real and beautiful, because seen with 
new eyes, and these descriptions do not 
stop the story, but make it, because 
they are the girl’s awakening experience. 
Some of them are a bit too lush, but 
most of them are lovely, and though 
once in a while the story appears to 
be too consciously an experiment, it is 
on the whole well integrated and cer- 
tain in its progress. 

The Free Man is another example of 
the value of limiting a story to one 
mind. It describes the early Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch settlements in Philadelphia 
and Reading, and something of the 
stubborn, hard working courage of these 
people is written into every line. The 
hero, Henry Free, comes over on the 
good ship Saint Andrew, only to find 
that he is indentured for four or. five 
years to anyone who will bid for him 
in order to make up the debt owed for 
part of his passage. He breaks out in 
rebellion now and then, struts before 
his mistress, steals turkeys and hams 
from a Quaker household so that the 
discouraged servants may have a feast, 
is thrown into jail, escapes, and lives to 
become a merchant of note and a great 
patriot. The story is told as his reminis- 
cence and is almost classic in its re- 
straint and economy of work and 
incident. 

Most of these people in the Free Man 
are inarticulate; they could not have 
told their sufferings had they wanted 
to, but Henry Free is quick with his 
tongue and conscious from the begin- 
ning of his mission to his fellows. This 
book ought to be read widely; it will 
be of interest to schools as well as to 
the general public, because its scholar- 


ship is authentic and its sense of form 
excellent. 

In the next paper I shall discuss 
other methods of telling a story and 
plotting devices that are effective in 
foreshortening or giving a sense of the 
passing of time. 


Books Discussed 


Katherine Christian, by Hugh Walpole 
Doubleday $2.50 
The Spanish Lady, by Maurice Walsh. . 

SULERS ak eN eek Wankd cet Lippincott 2.50 
And Quiet Flows the Don, by Mikhail 

PO. cccscs vessasavee Knopf 3.00 
The Don Flows Home to the Sea...... 3.50 
The Thibaults, by Roger Martin du 

Ga i ndinesichaekiew ee Viking 3.50 


a a 


Ee te ee Oe, Sa -e cneee A a Mac 2.50 


Knopf 1.75 


Murphy 
(Continued from page 354) 


The Dominant Element 


Regardless of the type of drama, be 
it comedy, farce, satire, tragedy, tragi- 
comedy, melodrama, thesis play, there 
is an interdependence among the ele- 
ments of the drama. 

Specifically, the action of Five-Star 
Final stems from the trait of a charac- 
ter. It is the selfishness and the ruth- 
lessness of an editor who desires to in- 
crease the circulation of his paper that 
is the motivating force of this drama. 
His plan is to luridly revive the story 
of a woman who twenty years before 
had committed a crime. His aim is to 
ferret her out of her present serene 
existence (for only her husband knows 
her history) and to make exciting 
“copy” for the readers of his paper. He 
is exulted to learn that her daughter is 
about to marry an enterprising young 
man, and he decides that this boy too 
should be informed of the past of his 
prospective mother-in-law. When, how, 
and why the editor succeeds in his 
scheme constitutes the plot of Five-Star 
Final. 

Or again, as in the Spanish play by 
the two Sierras, Cradle Song, the tale 
unfolded may revolve about an event. 
A baby is left on the steps of a Domini- 
can convent, and Cradle Song tells 
when, what and why something comes 
of that happening. The play dramatizes 
the influence exerted by the foundling 
on the lives of the sisters who adopt 
her, and in turn describes the effect the 


religious have upon her. 

Underlying these and every play is 
a theme which both asks and answers 
a question. The theme, then, gives rise 
to a dramatic situation. The plot out- 
lines or gives the structure of that-sit. 
uation. And the action supplies the de 
tails and fills out the outline. 


An Example . 


The theme of Watch on the Rhine 
might be stated as: “What should a 
man do when he finds that a political 
foe who is a friend of his relatives and 
who is also a guest in their home is 
about to betray him?” Lillian Hellman, 
the playwright, replies: ““Do away with 
him permanently!” The plot of Watch 
on the Rhine tells how, when, and why 
that deed is achieved. The dramatic sit- 
uation which develops can be classified 
as political murder. 


Old Situations—New Applications 


Political murder is not a new and re 
cently discovered dramatic situation. 
The truth is that someone has stated 
that there are only some three dozen 
basic dramatic situations available to 
dramatists. So, any drama created is not 
novel because of its dramatic situation 
but because of the freshness, timeliness 
and skill which the playwright gives it 

As you are aware, Shakespeare em- 
ployed time-worn dramatic situations, 
and he even procured almost all of his 
plots from the works of other writers: 
historians, novelists, dramatists and 
poets. But the construction of his 
dramas, the uses to which he put tales 
already fashioned, and the emphasis, 
style, dialogue and characters with 
which he invested his plays are pecu- 
liarly his own. 


Watching the Development 

And so ‘it is that you judge Lillian 
Hellman on the basis of what she has 
made of an old dramatic situation. You 
consider her technique: the means 
which she employs to give dramatic ex 
pression to the question and answef 
that she has tacitly expressed in het 
theme. And as the story of Watch on 
the Rhine unfolds, you applaud het 
technique because it reveals itself in 
the artistry and craftsmanship by which 
the theme is dramatized. 

The dramatic situation in Watch om 
the Rhine could very easily have beet 
made cheap and sensational. But the 
playwright chose not to glorify murdet. 
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She shows unmistakably that it is 
wrong, horrible and shattering. What 
gives her drama significance is that it 
contains a kind of poetry, hope and 
strength. She seeks to endow the heroes 
and heroines with a sense of values, 
dignity and bravery. And underlying 
the play is a thesis exemplified in Kurt: 
a courageous determination to make 
every kind of personal sacrifice in order 
to help to bring about a new world in 
which murder will not have to happen. 
Miss Hellman suggests that more 
than the person of the Count is killed. 
His spirit is annihilated—the spirit 
which symbolizes what is an affront to 
decency and a menace to morality. 


(The next column will be a continua- 
tion of this discussion of playwriting.) 


* * * 
Girls Will Like 
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. Challenge to Marion 


Julia M. H. Carson 

(illus. Janie Holland) 
Review by Staff Contributor Beryl Hos- 
kins, Reference Librarian, Santa Clara 
University. 

Good modern stories for girls are 
never too plentiful, especially as statis- 
tics tell us that teen age girls are often 
insatiable readers. 

Challenge to Marion is the sort of 
book which should satisfy some of these 
young bookworms. It is an entertaining 
story of a clever college girl who helps 
her best friend Jim Carver through an 
exciting election for school board treas- 
urer. Jim is an ambitious young lawyer, 
and the atmosphere of law and politics 
dominates the scene. One might except 
the story to be dull because it is woven 
around such a minor election. But it 
isn’t a bit dull. Just as small town poli- 
tics in real life often have many com- 
plications, so.in Challenge to Marion 
they provide the reader with a very 
stimulating puzzle to solve. 

Marion Lane is a very modern girl, 
with plenty of courage and spirit. She 
has spent most of her life on a farm, 
and since her father’s death has had a 
large share in the responsibility of run- 
ning it. When she has to decide whether 
Charles, an enterprising young farmer, 
is more important to her future than 
Jim Carver, her life-long friend, she 
shows fine judgment. However, there is 
& good deal of suspense until the v 
last moment. 


Longmans, $2.00 
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The theme of law and politics is still 
something new for a girl’s book. The 
author, Julia M. H. Carson, is well able 
to handle her subject. She is a Phi Beta 
Kappa from Ohio State University, a 
graduate of the Yale Law School, a 
member of the Connecticut and United 
States Supreme Court Bars. Her two 
other books for young girls are Elbow 
House and Shadow Catcher. . 


* * * 
- Quite Material 
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The Trespassers 
Laura Z. Hobson S & S, $2.75 


Reviewed by Dorothy Posey 


When Nazism began first covertly and 
then openly to destroy the pattern of 
European life, thousands of people all 
over the Continent, foreseeing disaster, 
tried to escape to the United States. 
For many of these the insuperable diffi- 
culty proved to be not in quitting their 
own country perilous though that might 
be but in entering ours. Those who 
beat against the bars of our restrictions 
are the “trespassers” of this first novel. 

The author pleads for reconsidera- 
tion and revision of the quota laws of 
all countries, particularly ours. These 
laws state, for example, that unused 
quotas from preceding years cannot be 
transferred to any year, no matter how 
urgent the situation. The writer speaks 
for emergency action in time of emer- 
gency. She deplores what she consid- 
ers the apparent in efficiency, indiffer- 
ence and stupidity of the U. S. Immi- 
gration and Consulate officials, who 
may actually have the authority of life 
and death in some foreign town. She 
decries the Evian Conference, where 
almost every delegate to look into the 
world-wide problem ‘of refugees ap- 
parently was present solely to make 
sure that his country was protected 
from any encroachment beyond ex- 
isting peace-time quotas. The author 
quotes facts and figures to back up 
her statements. While some critics 


“may object to this in a novel, yet by 


calling attention of the public to ex- 
isting conditions, it may serve the pur- 
pose ameliorating them. 

As an example of the trespassers, 
Miss Hobson focuses attention on the 
family of an Austrian psychoanalist of 
reputed eminence. He realises that 


science will be subordinated to the 
interests of the National Socialist doc- 
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trine, and so at the time of the Ansch- 
luss he attempts to get his family to 
the United States. For his American 
affidavit he enlists the help of a 
young New York fashion expert—a 
divorcee involved in an affair with a 
ruthless radio tycoon. 

Unfortunately, a large part of the 
book is given over to a play-by-play 
account of this romance, conducted with 
all the trappings of week-tnds in Ja- 
maica, star-sapphires and diamond 
clips. The author undoubtedly felt that 
this sugar-coating was essential, but she 
hds materially lessened the value of her 
work, This particular section of the 
book is built on the shifting sands of 
the basically false, typically amoral at- 
titude which characterizes many best 
sellers. 

* * * 


Reeks With Hate 
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What to Do With Italy 

Salvemini and La Piana DS & P, $2.75 
Staff Contributor John S. Kennedy in 
the Hartford Transcript: “... it is an 
obtuse reader indeed who will not re- 
coil from the screaming tempest and 
ask himself, ‘How fair, how reliable can 
men so obsessed be?’ Where a person 
ignorant of Italian history and of the 
Catholic Church might not have de- 
tected the poison in short articles by 
Professor Salvemini, he cannot help 
noticing the septic sea into which he 
plunges when he undertakes to read 
this book. . . . 

“From end to end, the volume is a 
riot of mudslinging. 

“At the merest mention of anything 
Catholic, the authors cast judgment and 
factuality to the winds, descend to the 
tricks of the gutter, and make such 
dreadful exhibitions of themselves that 
even their uncritical partisans must 
blush for them . . . sound precisely 
like Adolf Hitler ranting against Presi- 
dent Benes or President Roosevelt . . . 
they say, ‘Fanaticism is always blind.’ 
Lest anyone doubt that statement, they 
proceed to give a dramatic and con- 
vincing demonstration. 

“The Allies should not reimpose Fas- 
cism, under any label, on the Italians, 
as the authors seem to fear they will. 
No more should the Allies support the 
House of Savoy. Let the Italians them- 
selves settle that matter. ... 

“ . . they habitually twist sources, 
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until they bear no recognizable relation- 
ship to the original. 

“One could go on at length listing 
egregious examples of the authors’ in- 
accuracy, traumatic intuition, bias, and 
inadequacy as prophets. . . . They say 
that ‘as long as the Germans are in 
Italy, and they are not defeated there, 
no surrender is to be expected.’ The 
surrender did take place, and in exactly 
the circumstances which the authors 
flatly said would prevent it. And their 
wishful thinking to the effect that, once 
Mussolini was overthrown, the people 
would react violently against the 
Church is utterly at odds with what 
has actually taken place... . 

“  . . they present themselves as the 
foes of tyranny and oppression. 

“This reviewer cannot remember ever 
having read a book as bitter, dishonest, 
and irresponsible. . . . Salvemini .. . 
hates the Catholic Church with a fury 
which seems to pass rational bounds. 
To damage the reputation of the Church 
he will stop at nothing.” 

x * 


Good Shorts 
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The Best Short Stories: 1943 

Edited by M. Foley Houghton Mifflin, $2.75 
By Contributing Editor Riley Hughes 

“T like to see all kinds of people 
and hear them talk,” says a character 
in a bit of Saroyan magic included in 
these pages. In her second volume of 
“bests” Miss Foley presents a rich 
variety of people and talk. Not so high- 
brow in her criteria as the late Edward 
J. O’Brien and more willing than he 
to consider the slick paper field, Miss 
Foley has chosen here an array of 
stories with which there can be few 
quarrels. 

To say that the war has left its im- 
print on these stories is to state the 
case negatively; most of them accept 
the challenge with insight and affirma- 
tion. Vicki Baum and Kay Boyle write 
of the obvious effects of war on refugees 
in this country; Guido D’Agostino con- 
tributes a feeling tale of a New York 
Italian who dreams a dream too big for 
him alone, a prophetic vision of Mus- 
solini’s death and of Fascism’s. Irwin 
Shaw, to whom this collection is dedi- 
cated, writes a poignant story of a son 
off to war and a father’s farewell. 
There are two outstanding stories about 
children, one, surprisingly enough, by 


William Faulkner, and another, de- 
scribing a daughter of “migratory peo- 
ple” at a children’s party, by the late 
Rachel Field. 

At its best, the short story impales 
a fleeting moment of life at its highest 
awareness and sets it down on paper. 
Paul Horgan and Richard Sullivan of 
Notre Dame write brilliantly of (to 
paraphrase the former) the spirit in 
a new discovery. William Saroyan’s 
“Knife-Like, Flower-Like, Like Nothing 
at All in the World” is a gem, and it 
even has a beginning, middle, and end. 
Mary Lavin lends an authentic Irish 
touch and Edita Morris a Swedish one. 
Even the two or three grimly “realistic” 
stories are affirmative in their philoso- 
phy and pitiless toward evil. 

“T like to listen to the way they 
laugh, especially” says the Saroyan 
character. There is brave laughter in 
this book, and the eternal “tears of 
things,” too. 

* x 


A Tree Grows 
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A Tree Grows in Brooklyn 

Betty Smith Harpers, $2.75 
Contains objectionable material—H.S—No— 
Adults—possibly. 
Catholic Book Club Newsletter: “The 
book is a fine re-creation of childhood 
and young adolescent impressions, 
hopes and desires all done with a very 
charming freshness. There are quite a 
number of vulgar instances in the book, 
but they will not bother any mature 
reader.” 

The Sign: “. . . an awkward, some- 
times shocking, .sometimes appealing, 
combination of the realistic and the 


romantic.” 


“Disorderly as an abandoned garden 
. . . often genuinely moving . . . . The 
author has a flair for a wry kind of 
comedy, although she is inclined to 
overwork a good point and to fall into 
slapstick. 

“Francie and her family are Cath- 
olics, but they know little of their reli- 
gion and are, in instance after instance, 
poor specimens. . . .” 

Extension: “Unfortunately the auth- 
or betrayed her art for the applause of 
the morbid and the ring of the cash 
register. She seems to be fascinated by 
the seamy side of life and avidly reports 
facts which all adults already know. 
Catholics will be annoyed by the auth- 
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or’s frequent reference to distortions of 
Catholic doctrine and practices, All 
who believe in Christian morality will 
be outraged by her defense of, and 
subtle invitations to, immorality.” 


* * * 
Too Bad 
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None But the Lonely Heart 

Richard Llewellyn Macmillan, $2.75 
Degenerate — depraved — disgustingly 
dirty. Reviewed Oct. 

Reviewed by Henry Bayard 

In a prelude to his book the author 
quotes Robert Owen to the effect that 
“man is now reduced, by a total change 
of laws and customs, to the lowest state 
of mental degradation.” If his leit-motif 
was to give us a pen-picture of such 
deterioration in this our war-time, he 
has admirably succeeded. Written in 
the coarse, supposedly humorous, often 


ugly idiom of the cockney, we have: 


here the story of Babylondon and some 
of its underworld inhabitants: this and 
nothing else. Having been comman- 
deered to read the whole thing, we 
complied with the request, and our 
verdict is this: the proper adjective we 
can apply to such novel is this: it is 
dirty. 

Perhaps if there were no hereafter, 
sordid stories like these could be writ- 
ten. But there is a hereafter. 

Richard Llewellyn, now a Captain 
in the British Army, has deliberately 
forgotten that 

“Lonely unto the Lone we go, 
“Divine to the Divinity.” 
x ? 


Gift Subscriptions 

It is gratifying to see an increasing 
number of gift subscriptions coming it 

As Poise magazine said in a recent 
issue, Books ON TRIAL is 

“a service every book lover should 
know and use.” 

Over and over, we hear two expre 
sions. One is: “How did I get alom 
without ét.’ And the other is: “Jndir 
pensable.” 

& & ® 


Portland, Oregon 


At one time, when we found a moment # 
count up, Eastern Massachusetts held th 
record for subscriptions. 

More recently the West has been gaining 
So for this present week new su 
from Portland, Oregon, total 57. 
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Good Short Stories 


A Garland of Straw 

Sylvia Townsend Warner Viking, $2.50 
A Review by another new contributing 
Editor—Miss Kathleen Worst of Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. 


This collection of twenty-eight short 
stories reveals an accomplished stylist. 
The substance is slight, for the inci- 
dents are trivial, the moods evanescent, 
the scenes so brief that they are like 
parts of a dream; yet the author, by an 
economy of detail, a deft emotional re- 
straint, and a dramatic suggestiveness, 
has managed to invest them with sig- 
nificance and occasional power. Over 
most of them plays a muted irony, so 
delicate that it never becomes sarcasm, 
yet not too delicate to be at times 
devastating. 

In The Apprentice a little German 
child living in Poland teases a starving 
child to his death by dangling a bun 
before him, then pulling it up when he 
jumps. The soldier in A Red Carnation 
goes to Spain, hoping to be hailed as a 
saviour of the people and to find there 
the color of high romance, but is be- 


wildered and dismayed when he meets 
instead only the stark reality of hatred 
and the smell of death. In Noah’s Ark 


“Mrs. Purefoy is confused and irritated 


by the evacuated children who prefer 
their memories of the city to the quiet 
pleasures of country life. 

Obviously Miss Warner has strong 
feelings about German brutality, polit- 
ical appeasers, and poseurs on the for- 
eign and domestic front, but she does 
not forget that she is a story-teller and 
an artist, not a propagandist. Under- 
neath her scorn lies pity, and it is the 
pity which lends poignancy to these 
tales. 

Like so many English writers Miss 
Warner has an unfortunate weakness 
for the quaint—those oddities of char- 
acter or circumstance which many 
people find amusing if far from realistic. 
Her revolutionary character, for in- 
stance, eats doughnuts from a French 
shop and reads Jane Austen. The Meri- 
dens are fond of nicknames for people 
and things, calling the lawn-roller Dr. 
Johnson. Some of the many spinsters in 
the book are real, but a bit too con- 
sciously genteel, like Miss Filleul, who 
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shop-lifts while listening to a little 
tinkling bell that reminds her of Alpine 
cattle, but which is, in reality, a call 
for plain-clothes men. 

It is doubtless convenient to have an 
author’s stories collected in one volume, 
but it is definitely a mistake to read 
them at one or even two or three sit- 
tings. One story seems moving and pow- 
erful; ten or more read in succession 
leave one with the impression that there 
is too much technique for the substance, 
and that perhaps the author is more 
clever than wise. There are moods that 
cannot be subjected to light irony and 
then dismissed and times when Miss 
Warner’s sophistication fails to hit the 
mark. By its very nature the short 
story is complete in itself. A number 
of short stories written with the same 
technique therefore may lessen rather 
than increase the impression produced 
by the first..There is small doubt, how- 
ever, that this book is the work of a 
craftsman with a discerning eye for 
the frailties of mankind. 


b * * 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 








Longmans Zooks 





CHILDREN UNDER FIRE 


by S.M.C. Notes of an English convent teacher in a war- 
time school, by the author of Brother Petroc’s Return. $1.50 


A BOOK OF UNLIKELY SAINTS 


by Margaret T. Monro. Five saints who were a reproach to 
their times: Aloysius Gonzaga, Rose of Lima, Benedict 
Joseph Labre, Gemma Galgani, Thérése of Lisieux. Septem- 
ber 29th. $2.50 


TOUCHED BY THE THORN 
by Maura Laverty. An adult love story laid in the village 
of Ballyderrig, by the author of Never No More. October 
27th. $2.50 


WITH A MERRY HEART 


A Treasury of Humor by Catholic Writers, compiled by 
Paul J. Phelan. Hilarious and often unfamiliar passages 
from great American and English humorists. $3.25 


THE RACE QUESTION AND THE NEGRO 


by John LaFarge, S.J. Practical, concrete suggestions for 
the application of the principles of interracial justice. 
October 27th. : $2.75 





HOUSE OF BREAD, A Catholic Journey 


by C. J. Eustace. A convert to Catholicism traces the ef- 
fect of the Church's doctrine upon the liberal background 


of his youth. $2.25 
WELCOME 
by Isabel C. Clarke. A romance of Jamaica. $2.50 


AN IRISH JOURNEY 


by Sean O'Faolain. First American edition of a great book 
about Eire. Illustrated by Paul Henry. October 13th. $3.50 


MORALS AND MARRIAGE 
by T. G. Wayne. First American edition. Treats the chief 
problems affecting married people in the light of Catholic 
principles of morality. $1.50 


A HORSE FOR CHRISTMAS 
by Julie Bedier. Fifth volume in the Lo-Ting series for 
children 6 to 10. $1.00. Boxed set of all five volumes now 
available at $4.50. 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE OR FROM LONGMANS, GREEN, 55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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‘Qune, 1131— ‘Uncle ohm far joined. the 
Catholic Church! You could rame cabnind 
ma. off in. a. Sporn! SM Sm, shard 
fo Lace my Sriomds-. « «May, 1132- SF oxrtaimby 
oped ‘Unch would Rave thrown off fis 
mil inbanity 4y thir time, Sub inblad, fe 
mabe Aperchal- alll over the plac FAN” 
amd writ amichs- galore . . «March, 1933 Lally, 
Undk ohm far ben Fombarding me with 
 fittr- alll about the Catholic Church. 
- Doug, my fuband, says, Look out |! — 
Wes tng ay & gb gu!” “A 


And that’s how it all started. The rest of the story is told in one of the most unusual convert-books » & 
/ ever written. It has been described as “cocktail-hour” apologetics, and is called WHAT OTHER © 
\_LAN SWER, by Dorothy Fremont Grant. $2.75. Bruce, 410 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. if 
































